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SHINES ME 


SUT AT 
DOWN. 

(BY ANNIE THOMAS.) 
cesssininanyeenieciicepeasitl 
CHAPTER VY. 

But if I fail your heart to win 

Or ’tis not yours to give; 


I cannot—will not—cerse to love, 
But i will cease to live. 


Guapys Carpiean retained her seat easily 
upon the bushes and laughs at Arch’s dismay 
aud discomfiture. 

“ Now listen,” she says, still retaining her 
seat, and with a movement of her hand waving 
him off to a greater distance from her. “I 
always will do as I like, whether there’s danger 
in the doing to myself or pain to those about 
me or not. I always have worn and worried, and 
wearied those who have been foolish enough to 
care for me, and I shall goon doing the same 
thing to the end of the chapter. There’s some- 
thing that’s very bold and manly and good and 
generous about you, and still I take an absolute 
pleasure in making you miserable, as I am 
making you at this moment!. Again I say be 
warned in time! Say good-night to me and 
leave me for ever !” 

Before she knows what he is going to do she 
is swung off the bushes and clear of the danger 
and held by him in so firm a clasp that she is 
compelled to keep quiet and listen to him. 

“You had your say while I was tongue-tied 
with terror for you,” he says; “now I’ll have 





[4 DEVOTED SERVITOR. ] 


mine. You may have worn, and worried, and 
wearied the rest of the world, but you'll never 
weary me out of my love for you, and till you 
command me for your own sake to cease from 
seeking you, I shall go on praying you to be my 
wife. (Uh, Gladys, what a life we have before 
us! Don’t mar a moment of it by this hesita- 
tion.” 

He is panting with the ardour with which he 
is pursuing her and his heart’s desire. She re- 
mains cool and unruffled. 

She is not regardless of his words, for she 
evidently listens to them keenly and critically, 
but she is not moved by them to the display of 
anything like emotion. 

** It’s getting chilly down here by the water,” 
she says, not vouchsafing any answer to his ap- 
peal; “let us go in now. Britton will be per- 
suading herself that I’ve run away without pay- 
ing my hotel bill, and that will put a stop to 
the packing she has to do before to-morrow 
morning.” 

* You are cruel still to hint at going away,” 
he says, reproachfully, and he slackens his hold 
of her hand as hesays it. Lightly and carelessly 
she suffers her hand to fall from his, and re- 
plies : 

**T am that sometimes, I’m afraid ; cruel, just 
that, cruel, for the sake of exercising the 
quality, and without the most passing feeling 
for or against the one upon whom I exercise it. 
Now you have discovered it, and I have con- 
fessed it; surely after this you'll make your 
bow, and go your happy, bright, prosperous 
way, leaving me to go mine.” 

She sees that tears of love and fear, of doubt, 
disappointment—despair, almost—are sparkling 
in his eyes, and though her heart is pitiless, and 








| there is no shadow of compunction for the pain 
she is giving in her soul, her outward bearing is 
bewitching in the quick, sympathetic change 
which comes over her. 

“Dear friend,” she murmurs, softly, “let me 
be that at least, your friend, though for your 
good I have tried to teach you that it would be 
an ill day’s work for you if I bestowed a dearer 
title on you. Let us take leave of each other 
to-night for ever.” 

He does not reply for a minute. He stands 
silent, with drooping head, and convulsively 
sobbing, and she stands looking at him, feeling 
so proud of the skill with which she has dealt 
such a scientific blow to this strong man. 
Suddenly with an effort he recovers him- 
self. 

“T have been too abrupt and importunate, 
too rough and homely altogether, and so in try- 
ing to win I have made you recoil from me, and 
all my heart was in it; it is hard.” 

“ Good-bye,” she says softly, holding out both 
her hands, and he grasps them and looks wildly 
into her eyes. 

“Say I may see you to-morrow; say I may 
hope still, Gladys? Speak to me.” 

“You may see me to-morrow,” she says, 
sliding her slender, nervous hands out of his 
easily, and in another moment he is alone, 
watching pretty Mrs. Cardigan make her grace- 
ful, unrufiied progress up the long, winding 
staircase, followed by the admiring gaze of 
every man who is fortunate enough to be in the 
hall as she passes. 

“Unpack the trunks again, Britton,” she 
cries, throwing off dignity and composure the in- 
stant she is safely inside the door of her apart- 





ment, gaining the sofa with the light leap and 
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Miss Gladys; as if I could leave you for all 
others put together,” Britton interrupts, 
tive ire at the supposition. 
lot was 2 hovel I’d share it with you, and never 
make ound,’’ 

“And as it’s going to be something rather 
more like a palace you'll share that with me 
with equal fidelity, won’t you? Now, Britton, 
we have done the ‘ beloved mistress and de- 
voted servitor’ business quite long enough for 
this evening, and I have had a very fatiguing 

r ] Ly out there in the garden; get me 
andy, and that book, anda big plate 
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most difficult post pe rails he has ever had to 
take in his life’s cours 
takes both h he ‘y hands in his, forces 


So he just 
her to look up into his face, kisses her right in 


full view of every window on that side of the | 


| hotel, and says : 

“T stayed to chow 
time last nicht, and 4, make you promis¢ 
you won't any more, Gladys. 
will you marry mer” 

“‘ Supposing I say to-morrow—or never !” she 
says slowly. 

And he answers unhesitatingly : 

“To-morrow it shall be !” 

* * % 


you how you wasted the 
» that 
waste 
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dissembling, therefore I had better tell you 
without any beating about the bush, that I am 
engaged to Mrs. Cardigan, and that I want you 
to run up here at once and.call upon her.” 

This is the first fearful paragraph over which 
Mrs. Dumorest’s eyes rush at full speed, as 
she opens a letter from her brother, dated from 
the “ Imperial Hotel, Torquay.” 

She is alone at the breakfast-table in_her snu7 
sunny sitting-room in those Plymouth lodging» 
which she has preferred to the breezy, dubious 
delights of the “ Ghost.” 

Clement is on board the latter, choosing to 
make her his head-quarters d Areh’s 
ebsence, rather than listem hour-after hour to 
the surmises Arch’s sister is never weary of ui 
tering as to her brother’s whereabouts and cur- 
rent pursuits. 

Florence Dumorest is rapid in thought, and 
even more rapid in utterance, as a rule. But 
now, when she reads these hope-~<destroying, 
peace-annulling words, she remains speechless, 
albeit a fat, cali cat is ing her from the 
hearthrug, purring, putting its claws in and 
out encouragingly, and generally inviting her 
confidence. 

For a full minute she remains silent, not be- 
cause there is no one present to whom she can 
address herself—Florence Dumorest is above 
such frivolous, idle prejudices as requiring an 
audience when she desires to make a speech—but 
simply because, in her unbounded chagrin and 
amazement, words failed her. 

Yes! Amazement is her dominating sensa- 
tion! 


How ¢ 


Arch could have dared, in the face of 





will | 
| lowed 


Her openly manifested disapproval, to have fol- 
up this ‘creature! mixture of 
syren, serpent, and stereotyped adventuress ! 
“ Run over to Torquay and call on Mrs. Cardi- 
once * 

that she will do. Call on her, and ex- 
feat her, and generally annihi- 


*— this 


gan at 

Aye! 
nose her, and d« 
late her! 

But—but—she pauses to take breath and re- 
view the situation—what is there to be exposed ? 
and how is «a bewitchingly slippery crea- 
ture to be annihilated ? 

It is easy enough to ery out: 

“That hateful woman! Throw her down! 
throw her down !’’ but extremely difficult to get 
one’s vindictive orders carried out, when the 
“hateful woman” has done nothing definitely 
wrong, and bystanders are much more ready to 
uphold than to give her a fall! 

Mis. Dumorest remembers clearly, and recog- 


such 





all | 


in a | 


nises fully these facts ere she has committed 
herself before anyone but the cat. 

T will and call on her, and behave as 
gentlewoman should to gentlewoman,” she says 
«Dut Arch shall know what I feel, 
shall feel that I know what is 
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to herself. 
am . Arch 
right!’ 
is all very well to resolve ro forth 
abash, and possibly exterminate Mrs. Cardigan 
| on the spur of the angry moment, but it is ex- 
ult to arrive at practical conclu- 
as to how these abashing and exterminating 
| proceedings are to carried out when the 
| angry mome ent is passed. 
| In the first place “Clement” is not here to 
| be consulted, and to have his opinion derided 
when he cives 
tion. 

And in the second 
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place, the next train to 
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Newton-Abbott does not run for two hours. 
T'wo hours scoms- an eternity to Florence Du- 
morest in her present condition of mind! She 
will telegraph, and by so doing save herself 
from lunacy, and. Arch from life-long misery! 
She seuds a special messenger off to the 
“ Ghost” to summon her husband to her aid in 
framing the telegram to-her brother, andl before 
her husband can, by any human or any other 


| yet-discovered possibility, reply to her summons 


| sl 


*T don’t care for anything like subterfuge or 





| smallest atom of sway ov: 


| «« 


and | a 
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it in answer to a fervent applica- | 





1¢ sends off her valedictory to Arch. 

It runs as follows: 

«T beseech you to pause, to inquire, and to re- 
tract. Will be with you later to-day; leave all 
to me.” 

“ That’s just exactly what I won’t do,’ Arch 
Saltoun says to himself, crumpling up the tele- 
‘rain and casting it forth upon the waters of 
'‘orbay, upon whose blue expanse he happens to 
be gazing a5 the moment of the receipt of the 
telegram with Mrs. Cardigan. 

“'fhat was from your sister—from the pretty 
little, staff, wninteresting woman who was with 
you when I came here first ?”’ Gladys Cardigan 
says, with a laugh. “Tf feel that it was from 
your sister, and that she is warning you against 
ioe, wiving her warning indeed in the excess of 
her sisterly anxiety. Now, look here, Mr, Sal- 
toun, I back her.up; be warned ; leave me.” 

“Oh, Gladys!” he says, and his. head sways 
down ond rests in blind, wanly confidence on 
hers. 

“Then you mean to go on with it ?” she says, 
edging away from him a little. “ Yon mean to 
goon with it, amd/set your sister at defiance ° 
Ah, now think of ‘her a little, 
all the hopes she has centred in 
what she justifiably expects from 
children! Be—what she thinks you will be! 
Forget yourself—forget my claims; think only 
of Mrs. Dumorest, and of the.awful disappoint- 
ment which it will be to her if you marry me. 

«Do you take me for both idiot and coward ?’” 
he asks, hotly. “I have said nothing 
my sister. I have not alluded to any possible 
opposition to my——my dearest hopes on her part, 
yet you fiy off imto a huff, and attribute all 
manner of mean motives to her, and all manner 
of meaner considerations to me, and volun- 
teer to thrust me over without a moment’s 
notice.” 

She listens attentively to his words, which he 
s with much energy and emotion, and n¢ 
assent when he brings his sentence to a close. 

“Aren’t you going to say a word to me, 
Gladys?” he asks, in an injured tone. 

“What shall I say?” she replies, gently. 
“You say I take you for so-and-so, and think 
so-and-so, and yéu are right; Ido think your 
sister has undue influence over you—I do think 
that you are wax in her hands, and I tell you 
fairly, is being the case, that you had better 

y good- -bye to me, and let go on my 
Way. 

“You don’t love me as I love you,” 
protests. 

“That is a point I can’t possibly dispute ; it’s 
beyond me to say in what way or to what degree 
you love me. I only know this, that I don’t 
love you well enough to go into action against 
Mrs. Dumorest, if I am subject to her super- 
vision, or if you ever permit her to tell you that 
I have come in the way of her children’s right- 
ful claims upon you. if I marry you, Mrs. 
Dumorest must content hers¢ if with tyrannising 
over her own husband, she shall not have the 
rT mine.” 

«My darling,” he s: sacrificing every con- 
sideration for his sis «r the moment, 
Florence will be the ilrst to appreciate you, 
nd be grateful to you for giving yourself to 
me.” 

Gladys laughs—rather a grating little laugh 
itis. He isa better and weaker man than she 
has hitherto imagined. 

He believes that she is good enough herself to 
care for a good woman’s appreciation He is 
weak enough to suppose that she will ever dc 
anything to deserve it! 

* Arch, how long will this halo be about me 
for you,” she says, rather more seriously. “ Ill 
tell you one thing more about myself. Pll make 
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one more attempt to save you from the conse- 
quences of your own infatuation, and if you 
Morr As be saved, why then we’ll marry, and Pll 
be the social Queen of Somersetshire.” 

She looks a queen, a bright, beautiful, 
buoyant, natural sovereign of her sex, as she 
speaks. She has drawn her supple, slender, 
well-balanced little figure up to its full height. 

Gladys has a power of looking down upon 
taller women that perplexes people about her 
real stature considerably. 

He, dazzled more than ever by the changeful 
charm of her * cng nner forgets every warning 
word she has been so candidly uttering to him, 

nd remembers only his love for her, and the 
ental certainty he has that she will indeed be 
the queen of his county, when she comes into it 
as his wife. 

He begins expressing these sentiments with 
the incoherent volubility of a lover when she 

mborsnpts 3 him : 

You haven’t heard the one more fact abvut 
myself that may induce you to pause and re- 
rect your offer of marriage,” she says, calmly. 

“You can have nothing to tell me about your- 
self, darling, that can “alter my desires and 
determination,” he replies. 

She shakes her head dubiously. 

« You think Iam a rich woman, don’t you ?” 

“Gladys, the thought of your money has 
never crossed my mind,” he says, with a ring of 
real indignation. ‘‘I should have proposed to 
you if you had been penniless.” 

«‘That’s precisely what I am,” she says, witha 

blithe laugh. “ Steel Grey, and the ponies, and 
Vengeance, and my jewellery. are all I have to 
a pend upon. Now, hear the fact, Arch 

Saltoun. I have been spending my capital, and 
have nothing left but the goods and chattels I 
have mentioned; until I sell them, or some of 
them, I can neither pay my hotel bill nor 
Britton’s wages; if I were a wealthy woman 
still I would not marry you, and I’ve just enough 
honour left to tell you this truth while there is 
yet time. What do you say now ?”’ 

“T ask you to be my wife,” he says, quietly, 
and Gladys Cardigan holds both hands out to 
him, and says: 

“You have stood a bitter test very bravely, 
and I will be your wife without another word 

Pr non my part; but how will you bear 
our sister’s taunts when she comes to know 
that you hi uve married a pauper, for that is what 
I shall be when my debts are paid ?” 

** She will never know it.” 

“Yes, she.will—from me. I shall make no 
disguise about it. Why shall I not have the 
triumph of letting her and everybody else know 

hat you have married me for myself and not 

r the wealth they imagine I possess ?” 

My sister will never suppose anything con- 

‘ Bae u , at is dispar to you in any 
s,” Arch says, against his own 
nt his sister will think and 

ove rwhelming satisfaction 
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ivictions as to w 
- overcome by his 





having gained Gladys’ consent. 
Vihat is his prow, or what are his sister’s 
views to him now? ‘The loveliest and most 


charming woman in England is going to be his 





wife, and Florence—well, as he always loved her, 
and “ae as he has beenin her hands, must 
mn that henceforth Gladys is omnipotent with 
She slides her hand within his arm as she 





listens to his assurazce concerning his sister, and 
when he ceases speaking she proposes that they 
shall go in and prepare for a ride. 

“ Steel Grey will fancy that I am forgetting 
her. I didn’t ride yesterday or the day before. 
We'll go out for three or four hours scamper this 
afternoon,” she says, as they pace back slowly 
to the hotel. 

“We will, darling,” he answe TS, readily. 

Then he rem ember ‘'s Florence’s telegram, and 
that Florence is imminent. 

Me dares not, or, rather, he feels that it will 
be indiscreet, to allow Mrs. i-umorest to arrive 
unwelcomed, and to give her time to brood in 
solitude over the fancied slight, while he and 
Gladys are rambling about in search of the 
picturesque. 

Accordingly he adds, 








rather hesitatingly : 











“Tam expecting Florence up this afternoon. 
Perhaps I ought to stay in to receive her ?” 
Pray don’t consider me for a moment,” 
Gladys says, quiekly. “I most certainly shall 
not waste this lovely day in looking at un- 
interesting ‘l'orbay and Brixham from the win- 
dows of the hotel. I shail ride; do as you 
please.’ 
“You know if I did I * please 
should ride with you ; but Flore 
feel hurt, after telegraphing to me tha 
coming, if I’m not here t 2 
“By all means rem: 
Gladys answers, careless 
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shs, and adds defiantly : 






“My dear Mr. Saltoun, do you think fora 
moment that I am deceived by your praise- 
worthy efforts to kee» things looking fair for 
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me? Your sister is coming up to break off 
encarement if she can; to make herself 
noxious to me if she can’t; but I fear her so 
little that I shall leave you to hold free converse 
with her, knowing that whatever she may say 
abowt me you will be ‘ loyal and true.’” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY. 


Yet still my tender words ring on, 
Still gentlest force essays 

To win you to lo »k back upon 
That dream of bygone days. 








Ir is altogether disagreeable to Mrs. Du- 
morest to enter the “ Imperial Hotel,” know ing 
she does that the changed condition of affair 
must be known, even to the hall-port 

She has always ruled as absolutely 
brother’s. house as her brother has himself 
absolutely, and far more autocratically, and sh 
is aware that his servants have writhed under 

and gencrally girded against her dominion. 

« They are all mean enough and ungrateful 
enough to be glad of his marriage, for no othe: 
reason than because it will put me out,” she 
tells herself, feverishly, as she watches the fur- 
tive smile which flickers over the face of Parrot, 
‘rch’s valet, who is waiting at the door in 
order to give the earliest intelligence of her ar- 
rival to his master. “I have too keen an eye 
for Arch’s real welfare not to have been very 
mue h in tl 1e Way of an idle, wasteful, extrava- 
ossipping crew, such as he has x 
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Court. ‘They are hoy SY at they'll have it all 
their own way under oman vy 
lives about at hote ngle lady 
friend.” 
It is dealing out rather hard measu » Bh 
Casts gan to assert in ti uncomp« mi 1g and 
swer ping style that “she hasn’t a single lady 





friend” simply because no lady friend has s been 
made manifest to Mrs. Dumorest. 


But the latter lady i ee to surmicing the 
worst about most people to whom she is anti- 
pathetic, and when she does not clearly discern 
a point in their favour she straightway avers 


that the point is not there. 
— aa his sister have their first meeting in 





the public drawing-room. It is sorely against 
her will th is so, but thither he had 
directed that she should be shown on her arrival. 
It must be conceded that there is a touch of 
cowardice on his part in arranging it thus. But 
on the other hand, cowardice renders the cir- 
cumstances pardonable. 

Florence’s tongue could be very terrible, and 
her brother knew this, though up to the present 
juncture he had never been made a victim to its 
terrors. 

But he had heard it taking violent exere le se 
against others who had run counter to its owner’ 
will. And now that Gladys was out and Fio- 
renceimminent, Arch’ saffectionate heart misgaye | 








him that he had ran counte: 

in a way that w: us Very woet il to } 
Howe ver, there is no sien ¢ 

much less of remorseful anxiety, 


| as he ercets her. 


They are not alone in 
feels that Arch is afrai ra 
of putting his folly clea rly before 
there is yet time. 

An old gentleman is reading the 
end of the room. A couple of gir 


terine noisily at the other. ‘Iwo 
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ladies are scattered about at the d 
ing tables. 
Mrs. Dumorest takes in th o} 























familiar intercourse with her byrot! 
savas Arch takes them in } 
feels >. 

“This is ‘dly the meeting I 
when we parted so happily th¢ 
Dumorest says, in a clever wh 

| ex nou¢h to frighten Arch, and 
his fears to be rroundless 

“No, is it?” he rey » as che 
viction that his sister looks up 
to be plucked from the burnin 
to. “'Things have turned out ver; 
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posture is of no avail when Mi 
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indeed it isimpossible that I can d 
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at this juncture, for he 3 that 
girls are ceasing to chatter 
gazing with undisguised curiosity 
at himself and Florence. 

The old ge ntleman too has drop? 
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direction of the pair, who have 1 
turbed him by their conversation 
mind by creating an inordinate d 
latter to hear it. 
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longer, ha tily proposes an adj 

“quieter place,” a proposal to whi 
has been carefully working uj 
which she has so carefully 
ing voice that — tone of it 

tingly o 1 the ears of those present 
of them catching a < 


“Tam quite w 


that evi 
‘ 


mouul 





} r 
ohere! nt 





lling to discuss 
greater privacy, Arch,’ she mut 
tainly my desire to proclai 
in the hotel that i am nearly he 
you.” 
“Oh, stop that till you know 1 
talking about,” he says, more inj 
he has ever spoken to his sister bet 
Then he leads the way 1 


is not 











room, and on the way meets B 
suspiciously in passing, and 

morest to experience a fev er and 
spirit that she intuitiv ly feels will 
be her portion so k as she shall 
demned to come in con tact wit iny< 
connected with Mrs. Cardigan. 


“Isit true? Are you not merely 


Arch ; 
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yourself unworthily with an unworthy woman, 
Arch?” his sister questions, leading up a 
forlorn hope ina way that proves that not one 
spark of the latter irradiates her path.” 

“Ts whattrue? that I am engaged to marry 
Mrs. Cardigan? Of course it is, and let me tell 
you that this is the last time I shall ever 
allow myself to hear a word that is not honour- 
able to her, even from you.” 

He speaks sternly, and Florence Dumorest 
recognises that it is not only true, but that in 
his perverted judgment it is a glorious and 
beautiful truth. 

The tears which fall from her eyes now are 


not tears of either spite or disappointment 
about herself. They flow on her brother’s ac- 
count solely. In just proportion to his in- 


fatuated belief in this terrible stranger who 
has beguiled him will be his chagrin and vain 
remorse in the future, when he finds his idol 
bent on shattering herself and him. 

“Tt’s the maddest folly, it’s the noblest 
trust,” she cries out. “Oh, Arch, my own dear 
brother, do pause and find outa little more about 
this woman you will make your wife. You know 
absolutely nothing yet, and what you do know 
cannot be reassuring to you.” 

«7 know all that a man needs to know of the 
woman he would make his wife,” Arch replies, 
with passionate obstinacy. “I know her to be 
wise and good and fair—I know that I love her 
—ard trust that she loves me. What more 
man have ?” 

«Put do you know her to be these things ? 
Are you sure that your trust is well-founded ?” 

She is waiting eagerly for his answer ; but the 
saving opportunity of his giving it without fur- 
ther bias from his great enchantress is denied 
+ ] . 
‘ 


would a 


comes a knock at the door that is almost 
. she thinks, and close upon this 


ki t r opens, and Britton’s thoroughly 
rr ible head and shoulders protrude them- 
selves into the room. 

\iy mistress has returned, sir, and will speak 
with you at onee,” she says, in what sounds a 
very dictatorial tone in Mrs. Dumorest’s outraged 
ea . 

And Arch obeys the summons of his liege 
lady-love so hastily that his sister has only time 
to say: 


**T hope you will not quite forget that I am 
here in your novel bewilderment, Arch. Clement 
will he glad to have me back, and I see that no 
one will be glad to see me here; still, I feel that 
I cannot consistently with duty leave you until 
I have heard more from you and you more from 
me.” 
Arch Saltoun feels inclined to condemn his 
sister’s sense of duty in the most idiomatic lan- 
guage he has at command. Buta sense of ex- 
pediency restrains him, and he gets himself out 
of the room without outraging her sense of pro- 


priety in any other way than by his abrupt 
exit. d 

Gladys is ready to speak to him, and very 
much to the purpose, too. When he comes into 


her beautiful presence Mrs. Cardigan has come 
home tired and ruffled in temper. 

The faultless Steel Grey has committed a 
faux-paux—tripped upon a gigantic fungus, 
sprained her pastern, and rolled together with 
her owner in one of the muddiest “ ferny hol- 


lows” that may be found even in a Devonshire 
ane. 

Gladys is profoundly vexed with her mare, 
with herself, and consequently with her lover. 


If you had gone with me this wouldn’t have 
happencd,” she says, sparkling with wrath that 
she cannot bring to bear on any definite object. 
“Steel Grey is ruined, and I am bruised and 
shaken to pieces, and all because there was no 
one to tell me that a horrible little lane, that 
looked inviting before I got into it, was in 


reality nothing more than a boggy snare.” 

“My darling, are you hurt?” he asks, in 
alarm. 

And he unadvisedly draws her towards him as 
hé@ speaks and puts his arms round her. In a 
moment she writhes out of his embrace and 
stands radiant with fury before him. 

‘What a supine fool, what a washed-out, 





patient Griselda you take me for!” she flames 
out. “ You openly neglect me, you openly prefer 
doing your sister unnecessary honour to paying 
me common respect, and you expect me to re- 
ceive you as if your neglect had not nearly cost 
me my life. Do you think for a moment that I 
value what you can give me at so high a rate 
that I will grasp at it, still now that you have 
shown me what a slight hold I have over your 
heart? No, no, Mr. Saltoun, go back to the 
woman you have preferred to me, a free 
man!” 

She bursts into tears as she brings her frantic, 
inconsequent declaration to a close, and he, wild 
with remorse for he knows not what, and flat- 
tered by the show of feeling on her part, that 
he never for an instant distrusts, kneels at her 
feet, bows himself body and heart and soul before 
her, and suffers her tosee that he is more her 
slave than ever. 

«No sister can come between us after this,” 
she thinks, with cool malice, ever while she goes 
on sobbing assiduously without any apparent 
effort. “I risked a good deal; ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred would have gladly taken such 
a demon as I showed myself at my word and 
left me. But I staked all on his fond folly, and 
I have won.” 

Then she gradually permits herself to be 
soothed back into composure, and deludes poor 
Arch with her wiles and allurements into 
thinking that after all she is “‘ going to be malle- 
able gold in his hands.” 


(To be Continued.) 





BEAUTIFUL SUNSET. 





Ox! beautiful sunset! how radiantly 
bright, 

See where the twilight is wedding the 
night! 

Beautiful altar, splendour untold, 

Curtains of crimson and silver and gold, 

Oh! proudly the sunbeam is wearing 
his crest 

While going to welcome his bride from 
the west! ’ 

Look where the mist-cloud is veiling the 


trees, 
While a sweet anthem is sung by the 
breeze. 


Oh ! beantiful rainbow, now hanging on 
high, 

Crescent of colours that vie with the 
sky; 

Beautiful promise, spanning the dome, 

Giving the sun-orb good speed to his 
home; 

Now softly the twilight leans down 
through the mist— 

Leans down o’er the flowers the shower 
has kissed, 

Over the lake, which, with tremulous 
glow, 

Mirrors the sunbeams which swing to 
and fro! 


Oh! beautiful sunset! the last breath 
of day! 

Softly the features of light pass away ; 

Soon shall the starlight come with its 
gloom, 

Gilding the earth like a soft, fairy 
dream ; 

Oh! thus may life’s sunset be sweetly 
serene 

When we shall look backward o’er life’s 
first scene, 

Prelude of joys that shall gladden our 
sight 

After life’s sunset and after life’s 
night! DS 








TRANSFER OF SHARES. — Vice-Chancellor 
Malins has decided that a holder of shares in a 
limited liability company has an absolute right 
to transfer his shares to whom he pleases, and 
that the directors have no right whatever to in- 





quire into the object of such transfer. 


I KNEW SHE WOULD. 


Deacon W. was a staid and honest Baptist, 
who had a vein of dry, caustic humour in his 
composition. The deacon had a boy of some 
dozen summers, who was somewhat inclined to 
be ugly when not under the parental eye. In 
school, especially, John was a source of constant 
annoyance to the teacher. One day the mistress 
punished him for misdemeanour, and John went 
home, crying, to enter his complaint, and told 
his father that the mistress had whipped him. 

* What ?” exclaimed the deacon, elevating his 
eyebrows, “ been whipped ?” 

**Ya-a-s. I couldn’t help it.” 

«And did you let a woman beat ye ?” shouted 
the old deacon. 

“ Ya-a-s,” sobbed the boy. 

“ Well, John, you little rascal, you go to sehool 
to-morrow, and if Miss undertakes to whip 
ye agin, you must pitch in; don’t let a woman 
whip ye if ye can help it. Don’t take any stick 
to strike with, but ye may strike, scratch, bite, 
and kick as much as ye’re a mind to.” 

The next day the boy went to school, and em- 
boldened by the permission given by his father, 
was soon brought before the tribunal of violated 
rules. The teacher undertook to correct him, 
and he did as his father had told him. The 
result was that John got a most unmerciful 
trouncing and was thoroughly subdued. When 
he went home he went to his father, crying: 

* Well, dad, I got an awful bad licking to- 
day.” 

“What!” said the old deacon, “have you let 
that woman whip ye again ?” 

“Ya-a-s,” whimpered John. “TI kicked her, 
and struck her, and fit all I could, but she 
lammed me awfully.” 

« Aha!” chuckled the humorous old deacon, 
I knew she would, and she’ll give ye a trouncing 
every time she undertakes it, and I advise you 
to behave yourself in future.” 

John began to have some perception of his 
father’s motive, and ever after was a sadder and 
wiser boy. 








MISERIES. 





Hearne the bells ring for the marriage of 
your rival. 

Toasting cheese, and when it is more than 
half done, letting it fall into the ashes. 

Drying along letter, by holding it negligently 
behind you, your back to the fire, as you con- 
verse with a friend: turning round and behold- 
ing it all in flames. 

Forced by politeness to leave a comfortable 
party for the purpose of accompanying a 
cross old maid to her lodgings, two miles dis- 
tant. 

Making several memorandum knots in your 
handkerchief, and forgetting the important 
cause of every one of them. 

Dreaming that you have suddenly acquired a 
large fortune, stretching out your hand to grasp 
the welcome booty, awakening with sore 
knuckles, by the bed-post. 

Going with a party of pleasure on the water ; 
while in the act of handing a lady into the 
boat, your foot slips and you tumble in up to 
your neck, dragging the affrighted fair one after 
you. 





Messrs. Orme, of Manchester, have presen- 
ted a massive vase of solid silver, value for £140, 
to be competed for in Ireland by billiard-players 
born in Ireland, as a “Champion Billiard 
Cup.” 

= or Smoxine on Artirictan TEETH. 
—Mr. Wm. M. Richards, of Wiscousin, says that 
vulecanised red rubber dental plates are turned 
black by tobacco smoke. The plates, he states, 
regularly colour by degrees, after the fashion of 
meerschaum pipes. This will account for the 
numerous cases of deteriorated plates, the 
owners of which have asked us to explain, and 
at the same time exhibits a new evil of the de- 





leterious habit of tobacco smoking. 
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SINNED AGAINST: NOT 
SINNING. 


a 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


And ye shall walk in silk attire 
And siller have to spare. 


‘My dear Sir Percival, I knew Everil would 
come round in time. She is only a little 
wayward like all other pretty young girls.” 

It need scarcely be said the speaker was Lady 
Pendleton. 

She had had no opportunity of speaking to the 
old gentleman until after dinner. 

At that repast Everil had appeared beautiful 
and scornful-looking. 

She was clad in a pale pink dress with the 
diamonds glittering in her ears, upon her head, 
her bosom and her arms. 

“In answer to the semi-facetious remarks of 
her grandmother, the girl had merely said: 

«Yes, grandmother, these diamonds are very 
beautiful. They are the gift of Sir Percival 
Rossmore, whom I have promised to marry.” 

The servants had left the room, and they 
were at dessert when Everil made the foregoing 
reply. 

There was no diffidence, no semblance of 
maidenly bashfulness in her tone as she quietly 
answered her grandmother’s remarks. 

Looking across the table at her, Sir Percival 
Rossmore thought he had not made a bad ex- 
change for his diamonds. 

They glittered amongst the dusky coils of 
her chestnut hair, in her shell-like ears, and 
around her warm white throat, and they 
riyalled, but did not outshine, the starry bright- 
ness of her eyes. 

“So you told ‘me, my dear,” said Lady 
Pendleton, in answer to her niece’s remark; 
“but you evidently seem to think,” she con- 
tinued, with a cackling laugh and a meaning 








[Dramonps. ] 


glance at Sir Percival, “that a good thing can- 
not be repeated too often.” 

Everil was on the point of replying that she 
did not consider her engagement “a good 
thing,” but her better feelings of consideration 
for the sensitiveness of her betrothed kept her 
silent. 

“T trust Everil looks forwards to being as 
happy as I do in our union,” said Sir Percival, 
with a half-meaning and undecided glance at 
his beautiful betrothed. 

«You may set your mind at rest upon every 
point concerning my happiness, Sir Percival,” 
replied Everil, calmly, raising her beautiful 
eyes to his face. ‘I assure you, you are the 
only man living I should marry.” 

For a.moment Sir Percival looked pleased. 
He smiled and bowed, and said to his inamo- 
rata : 

“Thank you, Everil. I am sure this avowal 
of your attachment has made me happier than 
I can find words to express. I trust my con- 
duct towards you may hereafter justify you in 
saying that you have had no reason ever to 
regret your decision. I shall make it the busi- 
ness of my life to try and make you happy.” 

But although Sir Percival spoke thus, yet 
there was a lurking suspicion in his mind that 
Everil’s words should not be taken for what 
they exactly seemed to mean. 

Moreover, he did not like the idea of her so 
very openly giving vent to her sentiments. 

Had she made this confession to him in 
private he would have liked it infinitely 
better. 

But he was a wise and wary man in his day 
and generation, and reflected that for an elderly 
gentleman to gain such an admission froma 
beautiful young girl, either public or in private, 
was a mercy for which he had every right to 
feel grateful. 

The diamonds seemed scarcely to enhance her 
beauty. In fact, Sir Percival thought she en- 
hanced their brilliancy, and he reflected, with 
no small degree of complacency, upon the sen- 
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sation he confidently expected she would make 
at the next drawing-room. 

It would be very gratifying to his vanity to 
have this beautiful woman pointed out as “ the 
lovely Lady Rossmore,” and he inwardly deter- 
mined that nothing that money could supply 
should be wanting to enhance her beauty. 

For Sir Percival believed alone in the power 
of purchased accessories to make a woman look 
beautiful. 

He had no conception of the beauty which 
lies in expression of feature, in the fulness of 
hope realised, in the perfectibility of spirit. 
He only looked at Everil with the eyes of flesh, 
and as the girl with her creamy tints and ex- 
quisite rounded coutours, could not look other 
than beautiful, she satisfied him. 

He had no insight into her spirit. Sir Per- 
cival could not percieve the wistful want which 
looked out of her soulful eyes, the utter blank- 
ness which overspread her face and rang in her 
tones, as she spoke to him. 

Those who are thus spiritually blind are often 
the happier ones of the earth. 

“Upon my word, Everil,” said Lady Pendle- 
ton, as they sat together in the drawing-room 
before Sir Percival joined them, “I had no 
idea diamonds could have effected such an im- 
provement in you. Youlook quite a presentable 
young woman.” 

“Tam flattered by your good opinion.” 

The words were spoken with a ring of bitter- 
ness in them which even struck the hardened 
old woman. 

“Oh, you needn’t feel at all flattered,” ex- 
claimed Lady Pendleton, with a cackling little 
laugh. “ Diamonds would make any woman 
look well. They have the advantage that if a 
woman is very attractive they enhance her at- 
tractiveness; if she is very ugly they draw off 
attentionfrom her to thein. 

«An excellent conclusion to 
plied Everil, coldly, as she surveyed herself anit 
her diamonds in a long mirror between the 
windows; “no doubt it is the result of many 
years of observation.” ° 
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‘Yos,” said Lady Pendleton, complacently, as 
‘ted upon the opals and diamonds Sir 
ud promised her. ‘ You'll not find 
ne far wrong in anything of the kind I say. 
By-the-way,” she continued, with some anima- 
tion, “of course you must be presented next 


r. nas 
«Th _ Sir Percival wishes it,” 
lected bride-elect, and I mean to obey his 
ishes ap every particular.” 
L ly Pendleton looked curiously at her 
nddaughter. Notwithstanding the many 
rs Everil had been under her care, she felt 
id not yet know the girl. 
io w very obedient you have, suddenly he- 
> she could not help exclaiming, sarcas- 
“ly. “ What a treasure of a wife Sir Percival 
liget. Ha! ha! ha!” 
Everil sat calmly by until her grandmother’s 
wit and laughter was exhausted, and then c oolly 





‘T cannot answer for Sir Percival Rossmore 
ivine ‘a treasure of a wife’ in me. At all 
nts he shall have a faithful wife. I should 
o prond to be anything else. And I hope 
‘feaven helping me—to try and do my duty 
i = shall he my chief thought, and I 
il obey him in every particular.” 
| Pendleton did not quite know what to 
» of this girl. 
Everil, she had an indistinct notion, was a 
‘+h for her where a wordy war of wits was 


~o the old lady wisely kept to platitudes. 
noring all Everil had just said, she remarked, 
thouvh taking up the thread of the conversa- 
n where she had dropped it : 

‘Of course you must be presented by me, 
is as Sir Percival wishes,” was the | 
e us reply, as Everil bent over her lace- 


Nan rap 1? 


ise!’ exclaimed the old lady, in so 


sharp a tone that Everil looked up from her | 


work in some surprise, and asked, almost in- 
voluntarily : 

** Grandmother, why do you say that ?” 

‘ Beeause you know as well as [ 
lon’t know you ought to know, that it is 
‘tiquette for a bride to be presented upon her 
marriage b y a relative of her husband.” 

“Well, what has that todo with the matter ?” 

sked lveril, calmly. “Iam sure Sir Percival 
will see everything is done properly.” 

* Yes!” ejaculated Lady Pendleton, “a great 
properly—that’s the misfortune of it.” 
it on earth do you mean, grandmother ?” 
he @ ked, in genuine bewilderment. 

“ Why, just this. I think, Everil, after all I 
have done for you, you ought to try and gratify 
me in some way or other.”’ 

“T don’t know what you have done for me 
that I have reason to feelso exceptionally grate- 
steadily returned Everil, putting 
down her work and gazing rather contemptuously 
ut the miserable, painted, bedizened old woman ; 
“but tell me what it is that you are aiming 
at P” 

“Ah! ungrateful as ever!” exclaimed Lady 
Pendleton, “but PU not tell your future hus- 
hand the defects in your character which have 
cost meso much thought and grief. I shall 
trust to time to soften your vicious temper.” 
is not coming to the point,” said 


ful to you,” 





Everil, steadily. ‘I know all you would say 

vbout my bad disposition, but I now want to 

cnow what are your sentimdats about my being 
ar? \ 

Vhy, simply, I wished ® say that you 
ought to tell Sir Percival £ hae mild wish 
t presented hy me. Iam sure I have not 
much ai in my life,” she continued patheti- 
cally. t¢h she were a contemporary of 
Everil’s, “and it is the least you could do for 
m 

“T) be as Sir Percival wishes,” said 
Everil 

* But you see he is very much in love with 
you,’ exclaimed Lady Pendleton, “and if you 
were only to suggest it to him he would do it to 
please you. Otherwise he is such a stickler for 


replied the | 


do, or if you | 


| plied, in an indifferent manner. 








| etiquette, that I suppose he would get his aunt, 
old | Lady Brereton, to present you.” 

“As I said before,” replied Everil, “that shall 
be all as Sir Percival chooses to arrange it.” 

Instead of the customary footman, Bessy 
Power brought in the coffee to the two ladies. 
Lady Pendleton w: as ina deep reverie as to what 
she should wear at Everil’s wedding and pre- 
sentation, so Bessy tcok oceasion to whisper : 

“Miss Everil, go down to the boat-house. 
There is someone there wanting to see you.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


On the earth with us, in the heavens above, 
There’s no wayward thing like a woman in love. 
CUMBERLAND. 


WueEn Ulvica returned to the rectory with the 
recovered gossamer veil in her possession, it 
suddenly oceurred to her that she had perhaps 
not acted quite wisely in the matter. 

No doubt it was tosome extent just as well 
for her to have it, but, on the other hand, 
might not her servants gossip with the quarry- 
man’s wife, and therehy reveal that she was its 
real owner. 

Ulrica was annoyed with herself for not hav- 
ing shown more discrimination. 

It was quite too provoking, and she soundly 
anathematised herself for her want of fore- 
| thought, 

Again she retired to the room where Muriel 
had slept, andagain she unlocked the -escritoire 
and took from it her diary. 

There she wrote down the substance of her 
conversation with the quarryman’s wife. For 
| Ulrica often found, by thus apparently kindly 

recollecting everything | that people told her 
a out their affairs, that she gained no inconsider- 
| able amount of popularity thereby. 
| She also jotted down some memoranda about 
| the veil, and then looked at it in disgust. What 
| was she to do about it P 
It was the most awkward item in the whole 
| business. And as she looked at it, Ulrica sud- 
denly made up her mind. 
| She would destroy it, and then, should it ever 
be referred to as any kind of evidence, she would 
swear that she never gotit from the quarryman’s 
daughter. 

It was no sooner thought of than acted upon. 
Ulrica placed the veil inside the fender, lighted 
a match and set fire to the fragile m: terial. She 
was watching it slowly consuming, when a voice 
called out : 

* Ulrica !”” 

She gave a guilty start, and turned quickly 
away from the fire-place. It was only her father 
calling, but so absorbed was she in her task that 
she did not at first recognise his voice. 

* Ulrica!” he called again at the foot of the 
stairs, “have you forgotten it is tea-time, my 








letter of cousin Emma’s to-day, and it reminded 
me that I had not written to her for some time, 
so I just scribbled a line to her. Then, father,” 
she added, gravely, and with a beautifully ami- 
able expression on her face, “you know uncle 
Welland is my dear mother’s only brother, and 
it is but natural I should wish to see him occa- 
sionally.” 

“ Your filial affection does you credit, my dear 
child,” said the unsuspecting old man, whilst 
the tears dimmed his eyes. 

Ulrica bent her head, invoked the solitary 
tear which she could bring forth at will, and put 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

She knew perfectly well how to go about in- 
ducing her father to grant her any request. 

“Moreover,” continued Ulrica, “I did not 
like to trouble you about it before, father, 
but——” 

Here she hesitated, and looked dreamily and 
lovingly at the old man. 

« What is it, my dear ?”’ 

«Well, I don’t feel quite as well as I did he- 
fore I had that attack of bronchitis in spring 
las’ Lae 

“My dear! My dear child?’ ejaculated the 
rector, laying down his teaeup im consternation, 
“you don’t mean to tel! me you have been feel- 
ing ill all that time and never told-me anythin: 
about it? ‘That was cruebof you, Ulrica.”” 

“Don’t be ancry.with me, father,” she said, 
pleadingly. “It was not any want of confidence 
which kept me silent, it wag’ siniply that I did 
not wish to alarm you. [tas not cruel of me, 
it was kind.” 

As Ulrica spoke she left her seat, and, coming 
round to where her father was sitting, put her 
arm within his, and leid her head against his 
shonider with @ pretty caressimg gesture. © 

Ulvica looked very like a cat with her purring 
soft manner. 

Moreover, there was a stealthy watchfulness 
in her look which {more fully carried out the 
idea. 

“My child!” exclaimed-the old man, in 
genuine alarm, “surely you don’t mean to say 
the state of yot healthis such as to cause you 
any uneasiness !” 

“I hope not, father.” 

Ulrica was+ in earnest in saying so. She 
sincerely hoped there was nothing the matter 
with her physically. 

She thought it quite bad. enough to be diseased 
in her moral constitution, for despite her un- 
scrupulousness, she recognised that she was so. 

You speak in a tone as though there were 
grounds for uneasiness,’ said her father, 
anxiously. “Tell me, Ulrica—te]l me all. Hide 
nothing from me. Of course, you must see 
Doctor Wilkinson at once.” 

“Oh, no, father!’ she exclaimed, “I don’t 
think that is at all necessary. I am not very 
bad,” she continued, with a swect little smile; 








dear ?” 

‘No, father,” she replied, in her most dulcet 
tones—‘and I shall be down in a few minutes.” 

The conflagration was proceeding satisfactorily 
when she left the room and entered her own to 
prepare herself for tea.” 

**I believe I am rather late,” she said, in an 
accent of gg iny as she entered the | 
sitting-room where her father was walking up 
and down in a fidcet ty manner. 

“Yes, my dear, yes, you are. I wish you 
would try and bea little more punctual. It is 
your only fault, dear, and I wish you would try 
and get over it.” 

{nd so on during the half of teatime the 
cood and well-meaning old man drivelled. 

With a pretiy, respectful air of penitence 
Ulrica listened, oceasionally giving a respectful | 
quiescence, and then, taking advantage of a | 
temporary lull in the tide of gentle platitud les, | 
sald: 


” 








* Wather, don’t ycu think I ought to go down | 
to omapspuag for a few days; it be so lone since 
eithe DY “ us has seen aunt or uncle Welland 2?” 

‘Well, my y dex iz, to tell you the teal, I did 
not think anything about it. What has made 


you mention the matter ?” 


“Oh, nothing in particular, father,” she re- 


“T found a 


“itis only that I have a great and overwhelm- 


| ing sense of ill-being instead of well-being. ‘The 


fact is I have not thoroughly gotten up my 
strength since that attack of bronchitis. I want 
no physic; I only feel I want a little change of 


| air, that would do me more: good than anything, 
; and you know that after I had the scarlatina 


some years ago I derived a great deal of benefit 


| from the Brentwood air.” 


** Yes, my child, yes,”’ replied her father, who 
had listened attentively to all his daughter had 
said. ‘ My dear Ulrica,” and as he spoke the 


| old man affectionately smoothed her glossy fair 


hair, “you must lose no time in getting to 
Brentwood. I shall write this very evening to 
your uncle, and say you are going down. What 
day shall I say ?” 

*©Oh, if Lam to go I may aswell go at once,” 
she replied, ple ased at having so easily ¢ gained 


her point. 


«Yes, dear, indeed you may, the sooner the 
+4 ” 

better. 
“This is Friday,” said Ulrica. 


« Suppose 


” 


you say that I start on Monday morning. 
«Very well, my dear; but I wish you would 
see Doctor Wilkinson,’ 
some concern. 
«Oh, it’s not at all necessary, I assure you, 
father,” 


’ 


urged her father, with 


she replied. “Iam so well accustomed 
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to nursing the people im the parish that I know 
pretty well what to do with myself.’ 

“Lam afia 
with parish business,” said her father. 
be more careful of you when you return.” 

«All. right, father. I shall not stay away 
from you for very long; you may be sure of 
that. Indeed, I have hesitated to let. you 


know anything about the state of my health, |! 


chiefly because I was afraid you would stop my 
parish work.” 

“My dear child,” said the rector, affec- 
tionately, ‘it is a duty you owe to yourself and 
to me to take care of your health, and not alone 
to ourselves, but also to the parish. Why, 
Ulrica, you are as good as a curate to me.” 

Uirica laughed her customary little low, 
sweet laugh, and made some playfully affee- 
tionate remark. 

‘That evening:the rector wrote to his brother- 
in-law, giving an u ncons sly highly-coloured 
picture of U lrien’s delicate state of health, and 
proposing to sen ~ her to Brentwood at once for 
change of air. 

Ulvica went out and walked musingly u 
down the lawn in the twilight of the 
summer's evening. 

Apart from 


and 
still 
and secure the 
reival Rossmore 
a had also 
for wishin: 


sire to try 


rea n 
Leopold Ornmi ] 1 of 
his own acecrd to write to her. And Ul 
would do a great deal to receive a letter from 
Le pe rd Ormist« n. 

wondered 


Sh 
er they 


ston propos¢ 
, 


be like, 
or lover- 


1e } would 
wheth would be riendly 
like. 

She had had no reason to expect the latter, 
but when did love ever vail to reason, even i 
the case of as acute and clever a woman 
Ulrica Warner undoub ted], Was. 

She walked down to t the gate where Leopold 
Ormiston had pushed the roses out of hi; 


and she took the spray in her hand. 


His touch had power to charm t 
And make 


only 


in 


as 


e flower 
it passing fair. 


and 


The twilight paled 

from the face of heaven 
with her 
the gate. 

** Good evening, 

She started 
lightning, 
Ormiston. 

“Oh, good ev 
customarily 
actually trembled. 
up.” 

“Twas walkine on the crass. 
this is the third time we hsve met 
Warner; is there anything new, 
wonderful going to happe mn?” 

“ Not that I know of,” she replied, “ exce 

have to go to Ferndale 


paled, and faint od 
away. Yet Ulrica stood 


folded arms leaning over the top of 


as 


for the voice 


wack by a flash of 


was that of Leopold 


nine, 
calm 


Mr. Ormiston,” and 
of the sedate 
“1 did not hear you cori 


yorce SE 


5B 


decided 
Monday.” 

“Indeed. Well, T: 

ave a pleasant visit 

** You know you said 
me the news of thie pl: 
eaid Ulrica, feveris} 
again make the pro 

“And I intend doing so. That 
address be ?” 

“You eannot write 


suggest 


sure I hope you 
you would write and t 
wee Curing my al 
i U he 
mise. 
will your 
it 
ed. 

«* No, but tell it to me, 
recollect it.’ 

Ulriea did so. 

Leopold ¢ i 
fusine h 
he proceed 


4 


[ shall be 


sure 


Wi 


A BrEAvt 


I f § un mort 
The world looked as fi 


10 1 


1un”’. 


id as fair, as nust 


‘a you -have overworked yourself | 
“T must 
| or 


| 
| routed the woodland fey 


now | 
x to go | 


Ce | 


| Eve 


Ways | & 


| dari 





the | 
1Ca | 


ne 


she | 


to | 
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»in the Garden of Iden, wy en the fir 
pair waiked it through. 


. 
The &1 ] 


1 was flinging its beams over the lenst} 
and breadth of the land, irrespective of the evil 
the eood. 

The myriad 


shafts 


of the morning sun had 
, and had sent them to 
the shady, leafy depths of the forest, there to 
slumber until the summer moon again called 
them forth to their revels. 

The church bells were calling the parishioners 
to their respective places of worship, and along 
the high roads, and the pleasant country lanes, 
and the shady hedgerows, the villag wound 


their ways. 


The men and youths with shining Sunday 
faces—the women and maidens in their Sunday 
best, with their prayer-books folded in their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

These formed the staple of the Rev. Matthew 
Warner’s congregation. 

Lecpold Ormiston’s pew was empty ; 
housekeeper was not even there. 

Ulrica was, of course, in her accustomed place, 
looking the picture of sweetness and innocence 
in her quaker-like, dove-coloured silk gown, 
little black silk fichu, and dove-coloured crape 
bonnet, with just one white rose nestling 
amongst its crisp frillings. 

At the other side of the aisle, and right up 
against the chancel, was the huge pew of the 
Pendletons. 

In it sat Lady Pendleton, attired in an inno- 
cent-looking, sprig¢ged muslin gown, and a 
little white chip bonnet, trimmed with apple- 
green ribbons. 

cht hand stood Sir Percival Ri 
and upon her left her granddaughter, 
ril Vane. 

The iter looked like a 
face framed by her 

She was fully conscious that 
sure of all eyes, for Lady YPendleton t« 
especial care to promulgate the fact of her en- 
vrement to Sir Percival Rossmore. 

So she stood there with downcast eyes, not 
* to raise the snowy lids, least she should 
behold Leopold Ormiston. 

The rector droned through his 
twenty-five minutes of platitad inous 
vice, and at length his flock began 
wend their ways out.of church. 

They. stood in little clusters ahout the church- 
yard and porch, chatting anent the village 
sip, pecially about the coming marriage 
veril Var 
a bhonn: 

** TOC 

12ut 0 ad crentleman.” 
mu know thatis to be Miss Everii’s 
 incatied another. 

Mrs. Turrell, Lady Pendleton’s 
told me so,” was the reply, “and he 

Everil the loveliest di’monds in the 


his old 


more, 


statue, her fair, pale 


Ok 


customary 
good ad- 
sl ywly to 


fOS- 
and ( 
he’s said a rosy-cheeked 
ace matron, 1y to be thrown away 

v a iO Vv 
lerroom $ - 


tise 


bith. 

*{ did na’ think Mees Everil would na’ 
it,” said an old Seotch gardener, who had known 
the girl from her infancy. “TI did na’ think it. 
But we men is kit eattle.” 
weddin’ ath 

a wins 


i’ he as ui 


done 


Ts re's na’ 


inions divided ahout 
ic souls, believing black 
s white, had no cone 
subtle distinctions or gradatic 
well.” said the first 
pen Miss Everil 
Gentlef« 


likee 
AKDS 


cether, 
un 


; ry lane. 
Mester 


Ormiston. 


wo better matched, both brought 


she was the cyno- | 


| 


] 





1, 
|) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





i] . 
| aequaintan 


parish, an’ bot} 
Me r Crme’son ain’t 
replied " Hode e, "with 
daughter sets up to 
Orme’son, why, he be one 
with hi at an’ weskit 
an’ th’ haymakers 
neither.” 

“Well, passon’s daughter be a lady, but 
have no money. I know that to be true,’ 
asserted, emphatically ; “and she ought 
think a fine strapping young man like Mester 
Ormes’on, with his his beautiful farm- 


we 
ften 
is co Ipin’ th’ reapers 


ashamed 0’ it 


an’ not 


land an’ 
house, as good asa passon any day.” 

The sentiments of Hodge and his wife were 
re-echoed by many a one in the village. 

Mr. Warner had been detained behind at the 
church, and Ulrica had purposely walked home 
by the shady green lane. 

She the nght it was just possible she might 
mect with Leopold Ors niston, and she was 
disappc feo 

They walked on together, he seeming abnor- 
mally lively and n the contrary, 

y quiet. 
1e@ ¥ anxious 
purpose hefore st 
desperately 
yer 1 not bear to | 

The only thins 

her to goine away was the ct 
hi sown free 

all -- Sir Percival 
ton Hall,” said Ulric 
ve sate: 

- Is he ?” 
indifferent tone. 

66 Ye s;he wasin IL: 
to-day, of e 
- ind ed.” 

There is a 
Ulriea does not Hi! 
different } 
can she suspect. She ack 
Why should she have eny 

“Lady Pendleton 
ing,” she said, “ aski 
at Pendleton Hai 

ask father, as hie. knows 
Sunday visiting.” 

“He evidently 
Warner.” 

« No—at le 
in a state of pr 
and indulgent to 3 
morrow to n ? 
not have 


hou 


excite d, she, ri 


to go to Ferndale for the 
ated, t she yearned 
Leorold Ormiston, that she 
tive tien. 


e 
ic 
VE 


£0 
* 
towards 


any way recon iled 
that he had, of 


r¢ ndle - 


snvoken 
b 


and, also, 


som 


thine j 


that she sa 
uneasin 
me a 

me to 


ent 
come up : ine 
evening. She did not 


an objection to 


iat 
rtunity of m 
tival Rossmore.” 
«Then you ridently think it a most 
able acqua = 
“T am: mt ' He looks most 
amiable, an uld say Everil has every 
chance « ing happy in her married life.” 
“T sincerely trnst so, Miss Warner. And now 
I must say l “morning,” he continued, as 
they nea bo! 5, “I have anap- 
pointment — Wis h} you 


5 Wa 


ny. 


whic’ 
at her 


aid somes 
*: b ence 


her, she : 
stiuffe d ont to fit t 


She was attired 
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laces and draperies, whilst jewels flashed and 
sparkled on her withered old neck and arms. 
Natural flowers nestled becomingly amongst 
the soft coils and curls of her wig, and her com- 
= rivalled the bloom of the peach and the 
“lush rose. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed effusively as 
Ulrica entered the room, “I am so glad to see 
you. Sit down now and let us have a chat 
before going down to the drawing-room.” 

“And I, dear Lady Pendleton,” returned 
Ulrica, “am so pleased to see you. Why, how 
well and pretty you are looking this evening,” 
and the seyeophant clasped her hands and 
gazed at the be-wigged and be-painted old 
woman with an expression of enthusiastic admi- 
ration upon her face. 

Yes,” said Lady Pendleton, complacently, 
and with a sidelong glance at the mirror, “ it 
is a pretty dress, is it not?” 

“It was not the dress I was looking at, Lady 
Pendleton,” continued Ulrica; “it was at you. 
How exquisitely becomingly you have your 
hair arranged,” she ejaculated, bringing her 
gaze to bear upon the old lady’s elaborate 
wic. 

“Tam so glad you like it,” said Lady Pendle- 
ton, complacently. ‘‘ You see all these puffs all 
over the head, and the twist behind are all 
the fashion now in Paris.” 

“Tam sure of that since you wear them,” 
replied Ulvica. 

**One requires such a lot of hair for the pre- 
sent style of hair-dressing,” continued Lady 
Pendleton, half suspecting ‘that Ulrica did not 
believe that half the hair was her own,” that I 
have been obliged to use a thick coil of my own 
hair which was cut off one time I was ill. I 
mix it with my own hair, and I don’t think it 
shows, does it? 

ady Pendleton!’ ejaculated Ulrica, with 
utter amazement depicted upon her counten- 
ance. ‘Surely, surely, you don’t for one 
moment mean to say that you have any hair on 
but what is growing upon your head !” 

“Then you don’t notice it?’ said the old 
woman, mightily pleased. 

“Notice it! Lady Pendleton! Why I defy 
anyone to know! But at all events how could 
they when it is your own hair !” 

“Of course! of, course!” mendaciously 
assented Lady Pendléton ; “* but I wanted to tell 
you, my dear, that it is all satisfactorily 
arranged between Everil and Sir Percival.” 

“Dear Lady Pendleton, I am so glad for 
your sake,’ exclaimed Ulrica, taking the old 
sroman’s withered hand and kissing it effu- 
sively. 

“Ah,” sighed Lady Pendleton, “I am sure 
I am only too glad. Noone knows the anxiety 
that girl has been to me, with her nonsense and 
her wayward tempers.” 

“T know, dear friend, if I may call you so,” 
exclaimed Ulrica, with a beautifully sympa- 
thetic expression upon her face, ‘‘I know what 
you have suffered, and sympathise with 
you. 

“Thanks, dear,’ 
now, Ulrica, tell me about yourself.” 

“T have nothing in particular to tell you, 
Lady Pendleton,” replied Ulrica, for a moment 
forgetting her assumed character. 

“What!” she exclaimed, “has the farmer 
made gress in his wooing?—have you 


no pros 
nothing to tell about Mr. Ormiston ?” 


(To be 


said the old lady; “and 


Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


T OF HEAT 
PLATE. 
Cuartes Huston has recently made 
some interesting experiments on the variation 
in tensile strength of iron and stcel at different 
temperatures, with the view of throwing light 
upon the estimation of the value of boiler plate. 
To measure the temperature of the test piece 
and maintain it, the following plan was adopted : 

The breaking point in each sample was made 


ON BOILER 


Mr. 





by taking a piece of the plate planed with 
parallel sides, about one inch wide, and in the 
middle drilling a hole two-tenths of an inch in 
diameter. This hole was then filled with a plug 
of amalgam of known melting point. Having 
thus prepared the sample, it was fixed in the 
testing machine, anda large blow pipe flame 
applied, covering the whole width of the piece. 
As soon as the amalgam became semi-solid on 
the side opposite to that on which the flame was 
directed, the temperature was kept uniform until 
the strain was carried to the point of rup- 
ture. 

A series of experiments gave the following 
average results : 

Charcoal boiler plate, made from the pile in 
the ordinary, was first tested cold; at 300 deg. 
(572 deg. Fah.) it showed a percentage of gain 
in tensile strength of 13°93; at 500 deg. C. 
(932 deg. Fah.), a gain of 18°02 per cent. An 
exceptionally soft piece of Siemens-Martin steel 
gained 21°03 per cent. at 300 deg. C., and only 
17°86 per cent. at 500 deg. C. An ordinarily 
soft crucible steel, such as is used for boilers, 
gained 8°23 per cent. at 300 deg. C. and 7°18 
per cent. at 500 deg. C. A rather harder speci- 
men of crucible steel, but not quite hard enough 
to temper, showed a loss of 1°4 per cent. at the 
higher temperature, and a small gain (5°62 per 
cent.) at the 300 deg. C. test. The results thus 
obtained show an increase in tensile strength in 
all the samples tested at 300 deg. C.,a continued 
increase at 500 deg. C. in the charcoal piled iron, 
but a falling off in the Siemens-Martin crucible 
steel in proportion to the probable amount of 
carbon. 


HAYFORD’S WOOD-PRESERVING 
PROCESS. 

THE various processes for preserving wood 
have for their object the prevention or arrest of 
fungoid growth. This is sought to be accom- 
plished by two main systems ; one of which con- 
sists in impregnating the wood with a solution 
of a metallic salt, such as corrosive sublimate, 
chloride of zinc, or sulphate of copper, and the 
other includes the several creosote processes. 
The action of the salts named is purely chemi- 
cal, and as they are introduced in watery solu- 
tion, it is evident that subsequent exposure to 
moisture tends to re-dissolve them and leave the 
wood unprotected. Crecsoting, while producing 
the same result chemically, also secures dryness, 
which alone is sufficient to prevent decay, pro- 
vided that it can be maintained. 

In creosoting, it is essential that the wood 
should be thoroughly dried, in order to secure 
complete impregnation, and hence timber is 
usually seasoned for months before treatment. 
This is a serious objection, which inventors have 
attempted to remedy by adding a preliminary 
desiccating operation. Hayford’ S process con- 
sists in drying the timber in vacuo, and then 
impregnating it with creosote oil under pressure. 
Green timber is fed by a rail track into an air- 
tight cylinder of boiler iron, 100 feet long and 
6 feet in diameter. This cylinder has been 
tested by hydrostatic pressure of 200 lbs. to the 
square inch, and is capable of being hermetically 
closed. When the charge is in, steam is intro- 
duced, raising the temperature gradually, so as 
not to harden the outside of the wood and pre- 
vent the escape of moisture from the interior. 
Atmospheric air is also forced in at a pressure 
of from 30 to 40 lbs., to restrain the tendency of 
the wood to crack. A temperature of 250° to 
270° is found sufficient to evaporate the sap, and 
the whole steaming process occupies from 4 
hours for boards to 10 or 12 hours for heavy 
timber. 

When it is certain that the sap and vapour 
have been turned into steam, the direct steam is 
shut off, and air pumps set to work to free the 
cylinder from the steam, vaporised sap, and 
condensation. This stage is reached in about 
an hour. The cylinder being made tight again, 
and still heated ‘by the coil, t a vacuum pump is 
put in action. Then the creosote oil, previously 
heated to near the boiling point to render it 
limpid and penetrating, is introduced under a 
pressure of 60 lbs., which, added to the drawing 





power of the vacuum, makes a total pressure of 
over 70 lbs. to the square inch. The hot oil 
soon impregnates the wood. If the timber is of 
very close fibre, the pressure is raised to a 
higher point. The process completed, the charge 
is withdrawn and another takes its place. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF PREPARING 
STEREOPTICON SLIDES. 


WE are indebted to the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, 
of Liverpool, the well know microscopist, for a 
simple method by which a lecturer can prepare 
his own slides. Take a piece of glass of the 
proper size to suit your lantern, that is carefully 
ground on one side like the focusing glass of a 
camera. Now place the glass with ground side 
up over a piece of white paper and make your 
sketch, or place it over the illustration ina 
book, or upon any drawing you wish to copy, 
and trace the outline, and afterwards delicately 
shade with H.H. H.H. H.H.H." pencils, and 
for deep shadows H.B. By delicate-employment 
of the pencil, shadows softer than can be pro- 
cured in lithography may be made. 

Colour can now be added, if necessary, 
cleanly and carefully over the shading. Thus 
one layer of colour will suffice. 

To make ita transparency, thin some good 
pale Canada balsam with benzine to about the 
consistency of cream, and simply float it over 
the ground surface of the glass. Pour off until 
the drop comes very sluggishly, then reverse so 
that the corner from which the balsam was 
flowing off be placed upward. Let the return 
flow reach about the middle; then reverse it 
again, and move it in several directions to get 
the balsam level. This may be done witha 
very little practice, so that the surface shall be 
undistinguishable from glass. 

We have now a perfect transparency, and to 
complete keep the glass level for 24 hours for 
hardening, and then fasten another square of 
glass on to it by strips of paper at the edges 
with small pieces of card at the corners to pre- 
vent contact, and you have an admirable lantern 
transparency. Microscopical drawings can thus 
be taken direct from the camera lucida, and the 
most complicated drawings easily prepared for 
the lecture-room and screen. 


MANUFACTURE oF ALUMINUM.—In the most 
unique factory for the production of aluminum 
metal, in Salindres, near Alais, the mineral 
Bauxite is heated with soda in a reverberatory 
furnace, the resulting aluminate of soda is ex- 
tracted by means of water, and alumina preci- 
pitated by a stream of carbonic acid; this is 
then formed into balls, with salt and coal, and 
heated to a white heat in vertical retorts during 
the introduction of chlorine gas. The double 
chloride of soda and alumina, which distills 
over, is fused with the addition of 35 per cent. 
of sodium and 40 per cent. of cryolite as a‘flux, 
and the metal which settles at the bottom of the 
crucible-is poured into moulds. 


Lamp-Liegutine By Exxctriciry. — At the 
Society of Arts recently, Mr. Lane Fox de- 
scribed a very beautiful invention of his own, 
which seems likely to promote very much the 
convenience of our lighting arrangements, and 
to supersede the labour of lamplighters. It is 
a method for atthe same moment opening the 
stop-cock which supplies the gas and kindling 
the gas by an electrical apparatus. By sending 
through his wire (which will, of course, be 
carried along under the street) a current of elec- 
tricity, Mr. ‘Lane Fox at once converts the bar 
which is to close the mouth of the gas-pipe into 
a magnet, which is repelled, rotates, and so opens 
the gas-pipe, and he also sends an electric spark 
kindling the gas thus set at liberty. Mr. Lane 
Fox showed his experiment very successfully on 
a number of burners in the lecture-room, and 
it seems to be admitted that, by the help of his 
apparatus, we shall have all the lamps in any 
street supplied with that apparatus kindled and 
turned off at the same moment, and that in this 
way there will be great economy effected of gas, 
labour, and time. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


Tuer Goldsmiths’ Company, with a view tothe 
encouragement of technical education in the de- 
sign and execution of works of art in the pre- 
cious metals, give an annual prize of £50 for 
the best design, and also £50 for the best model 
of some article in gold and silver, which, when 
manufactured, shall exceed 30 ounces in weight ; 
an annual prize of £25 for the best execution and 
workmanship of some such article; three prizes 
of £25 each for the best design, model, and exe- 
cution of some article of less weight than 30 
ounces; and prizes of £25 each for the best 
specimens of chasing or repoussé work and 
engraving. Objects of jewellery and personal 
ornaments are not to be the subjects of design. 
All the specimens sent in will probably after- 
wards be publicly exhibited. 

The competitors must be British subjects, 
and the objects must be delivered before 
November next. The company have also re- 
solved that a travelling scholarship of £100 per 
annum may be awarded to a student who has 
shown exceptional talent, and who shall have 
obtained a prize for design for three successive 
years, in order to enable him to study art in 
the precious metals on the Continent. These 
prizes have been awarded annually for the last 
six years, as they were instituted in the year 
1872. 


MARRIAGE. 


THe marriage ceremony is the most in- 
teresting spectacle social life exhibits. T'osee 
two rational beings in the glow of youth and 
hope, which invests life with a halo of happi- 
ness, appear together and acknowledge their 
preference for each other, voluntarily enter into 
aleague of perpetual friendship, and call 
heaven and earth to witness the sanctity of 
their vows ; to think of the endearing relation, 
and the important consequences which are to 
flow from it, as they walk side by side through 
life, participating in the same joys, the sharers 
of each other’s sorrows; that the smiles which 
kindle to ecstacy at their union must at length 
be quenched in the tears of the survivor —to 
consider all this the epitome of the whole circle of 
human sympathies and interests, awakens the 
deepest and holiest feelings of the heart. 


THE KRUPP IRONWORKS. 


M. Krupp employs 8,500 men in his cast-steel 
works. The works contain 298 boilers and steam- 
engines, with 11,000 horse-power; 77 steam 
hammers, from 2 to 1,000 ewt. each. In 24 
hours the works can produce what would be re- 
quired for 12 English miles of railway, in wheels, 
rails, axles, springs, and 1,500 shells besides. In 
one month 300 cannons can be made in these 
works. Since 1847, 15,000 cannons have been 
cast in Krupp’s works; 36,000 ewt. of coke and 
coal are used every day; 21,000 jets of gas are 
lit every day. The conveyance within the works 
is carried on bya railway net, extending over 60 
kilometres with 24 engines and 700 cars. Forty- 
four telegraph stations are within the works, be- 
sides a well regulated body of firemen and eight 
steam fire-engines. Near Meppen, Krupp is 
having a shooting place prepared for him which 
extends over 18 kilometres. In Krupp’s mines 
for iron and coal 5,300 men besides are at work. 
He has mines in the North of Spain which pro- 
duce 4,000,000 ewt. of iron metal yearly; they 
are transported in five steamers belonging to 
Krupp. The workpeople, with their wives, 
number 16,200 persons, who live in 3,277 apart- 
ments belonging to the firm. 


Ovr public schools embrace the science of 
man, the science of agriculture, the science of 
mechanics, the science of hdusewifery, and the 
moment we enter the domain of nature our range 
is unlimited. 





MAKING A LAWN. 


Tue late Dr. Weston, of Bangor, Maine, in an 
article on the subject of making and managing 
lawns, gave the following leading essentials, 
which he adopted in practice. The plot was 
forty by sixty feet. The plants, trees, and 
shrubs were mostly removed in September, and 
the surface copiously covered with compost. 


‘The ground was spaded two feet deep. Early 


in spring the surface was graded, raked, and 
rolled smooth. The raking repeated, it was 
sown with lawn grass and white clover, at the 
rate of four bushels per acre, and rolled again. 
This completed the work. When the grass was 
a few inches high, it was cut, and the process 
repeated through the season. A dressing of fine 
compost in September, with wood ashes, stimu- 
lated growth. 


Geeman Mepican Srupents.—The Official 
Almanack informs us that the number of medical 
students entered at the various German schools 
during the past year was 6,116. Vienna still 
stands at the head of the list with 755 students, 
while Beriin counts only 281, coming on the list 
after Prague. Strasbourg has 222 students; 
Heidelberg, 84; while Rostock, the lowest on 
the list, has only 34. 


THE LOVE PACT. 


-_ +? 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. SuaKESPEARE. 


Ir was fated that Hugh Mostyn should not 
carry out his plan of following fast upon the 
track of Rupert Kesterton when the latter left 
Mostyn Manor. 

The eyes of Lord Thanet once opened to the 
villanous and vindictive nature of the schemer, 
the old man saw the necessity of keeping the 
men apart if possible. Should they meet it was 
only too probable that the life of one would be 
forfeited. 

Late at night, when all the other tenants of 
the mansion had retired, the earl left his chamber 
cautiously and proceeded to that of Kesterton. 
From the mutterings and occasional louder im- 
precations and hasty footsteps he could discern 
within, it was evident that his kinsman had not 
retired to rest. 

Lord Thanet’s first light summons had to be 
repeated several times much more forcibly ere 
he succeeded in attracting Kesterton’s atten- 
tion. 

At length the schemer, with an audible impre- 
cation, opened the door, his face assuming an 
expression of intense surprise on discovering the 
visitor to be the earl. 

The two men retired to Kesterton’s chamber 
and held an earnest and somewhat angered col- 
loquy, the result of which was that a cheque for 
a large amount passed from Lord Thanet to Kes- 
terton, upon condition that the latter undertook 
to leave the manor at early morn on the 
morrow. 

Soon after daybreak accordingly the Mostyn 
carriage conveyed Kesterton to the railway- 
station, whence he took his departure for 
London. 

Thus it was that when Hugh Mostyn, who 
had of course been kept in ignorance of the 
arrangement, appeared it was only to learn that 
the man upon whose track he had meant to 
follow was beyond the reach of effective pur- 
suit. 

Not for this, however, did Hugh Mostyn tarry 
at Mostyn Manor; the strong and reiterated en- 
treaties of the earl that he should at least give 
himself a few days’ repose were disregarded by 
the fiery young man, and his father, seeing that 
this impatient fretting at delay would be even 
more injurious than the fatigue of travel, at 
length consented to Hugh’s departure. 








That Robert Wilmer should accompany the 
young man had been Lord Thanet’s desire, but 
Hugh emphatically negatived this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilmer could not be spared from the mines 
at such a juncture he insisted. But, to ease the 
old earl’s mind in some degree, he promised to 
look up Georges Grandet when in Paris, to which 
city he proposed first to direct his way, and ob- 
tain the companionship and advice of the dandy 
in the quest. 

The interest and excitement attending his 
mission sustained Hugh wonderfully during the 
journey from Suncross to Paris by way of 
London, where he stayed a day in the vain hope 
of learning something of Kesterton’s where- 
abouts. 

Arrived at the French capital, the young man 
lost no time in finding Georges and enlisting 
him as an associate in the search. In fact, the 
Parisian entered into the plan with a heartiness 
and vivacious gaiety which showed alike how 
anxious he was to aid his English friend and how 
eager to solve a problem that might materially 
affect his own love affairs. For Georees Grandet 
was well aware that in restoring Eugénie to 
Hugh lay the fairest chance of freeing Héline 
from the bondage of fulfilling her parent’s 
pact. 

Wilmer had given the card-case which the 
Marquis D’Aubrion had left at the cottage to 
Hugh almost immediately before he started from 
the manor, accompanied by a detailed and care- 
fully prepared description of the two men. ‘The 
monogram and coronet were at once recognised 
by the young soldier as those of the French 
noble, and the visitor’s represeuted appearance 
corresponded nearly with that of che old patri- 
cian. Hugh had therefore little doubt that the 
individual who had come to Suncross on the 
morning of the disaster was his prospective 
father-in-law, and Georges coincided with this 
opinion. 

Who the actual abductor was neither of the 
young men could decide, but, while Georges in- 
clined to think it was Jacques Cochart, Hugh 
considered that the man was only an emissary 
of the marquis. 

After mature consideration it was settled that 
Captain Mostyn’s best course wus to proceed at 
once to the Chateau D’Aubrion, whither Georges 
accompanied him. 

One little thing excessively annoyed the 
dandy. , 

Since the day on which he gave Jules, the 
Paris gamin, a commission to watch Cochart, and 
added a liberal douceur, he had seen no more of 
the boy. 

At first he was inclined to suppose that, elate 
with the possession of so much cash, the boy had 
occupied the interval in spending it in the haunts 
of the poorest pleasure-seekers of the I'rench 
capital. 

But as day after day passed without the re- 
appearance of the lad Georges at last reluctantiy 
came to the conclusion that either illness or 
accident had deprived him of an aliy so use- 
ful. 

He left, however, full instructions with a cone 
fidential servant at his hotel that any intelligence 
should be forwarded to him. 

While the two young men were on their way 
to the residence of the marquis a strange scene 
was being enacted there. 

Jacques Cochart had at last decided to throw 
off the mask he had worn so long. All his plans 
were matured, the embarrassment of tle mar- 
quis’s monetary affairs was irretrievible, and, 
however much his patron might struggle, he was 
powerless as a gilded fly enmeshed in the web of 
a black, hideous spider. 

A heavy sense of impending danger had op- 
pressed the mind of the marquis during the 
morning, and when about mid-day Jacques 
Cochart—an unexpected visitor—made his ap- 
pearance, the sullen croak of the notary’s salu- 
tation struck on the old man’s ear like the 
ill-omened voice of a raven foreboding i11. 

In a curt and almost imperative tone Cochart 
desired an immediate interview with his em- 
ployer, and the marquis led the way to hig 
study. 
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No sense of delicacy—no innate feeling of 
sham is own villany—deterre 4d the notary 
from ] ¢ the rnin which he had brought 
al tidest form and harshest colours. 
"Ti uis was aware that he had incurr ed 
he lities, but not conscious of a tithe of 
their extent 

Now t revelation came with crushing 
4. 

A ’ cital of his indebtedness flowed 
m vy interminable list from Cochart’s 
I pr 1 old man eovered his face 
witl Al und groaned in heart-wrung 

j ent value of the brosd Jands of his 
Y lemesne was all insufficient to meet 

1 he, } wife ad his darlin 
he T \ 
vé Ww 
taini 
" reptile whom he had nourished 
T W thus ach eved his ruin. 

B rt had other poisoned arrows in 

( ded at once to empty the quiv 
fi ictim. Now, when the high spit 
WV n e prond heart erushed, was the time 
} t c Y) 

ve fr wspaper from his 
po h contai account of the Sun- 
ey } before his patron, 
i l H ( vIn One claw-like fince r 
tle e which Eugénie had perused at the 
mil 

\ is read his gaze dilated with an 

j yrror id his de -wrinkled 
by i yet more deeply. 

i of his old friend—the handsome, 
her i in—end slain thus! 

a ! passed his hand with a curious, 
f ent over his eyes and ejaculated, 
( wove his breath: 
‘ mereiful! Hugh Mostyn dead! 
: r Helene!’ 

ti} sought thos baleful ones 

| of inqu ost piteons. 

i en the vulgar, sordid soul of 

nt look was scarcely 
, ‘quis,” he replied, | 
Ww l to do duty a 
j ent circumstances 
al } ly have prof- 
{ d wehter of an 
inuso man—to ~ on of the wealthy 
Ear t T Now Mac noiselle } élyy ne will 
“ you can arrange a mat for het 
v) l to reinstate thu 
ve 
; ( is listened to 
ep plied to himsel : 
} patrician—by Cochart with a half-dazed 

j ‘ las thouch he co 
he had in truth fallen so J 
ing’ Vv rds, he wever, ¢ voked 

“Gi laughter to Georg 

| he! he! Pardon me, } 
| ti tire ly mistake 
} j ed young 
be li » drag you still fa 

nstat you in your eld ho: our 
{ lL kn vman,”’ and his harsh ton 
a ed a whining, wheedli * who is 
ri v who wot —_— 
he! ! -il- 1. He is 
v1 ( ( ind well 
lified ta of t idy—and 
- l love t lor _ 

‘| io il n LY 7 t 4 yrdinm | 
id plea Who was t mun who had 
presume a Lb’ Aubrion ? 

‘His n e, if you please.” 

( art was ! disturbed by the « ye in 
the marg looks No. He was too su e that 
hi , to heed such trifles. 
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summons sounded 

| entered. 
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Ww 
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ie marquis had expected to sce some of the 
|female members of the old noblesse from a 
| neichbonring chateau. 

}- eae vere four people in the chamber—the 

|} marchioness, Heékne, Hugh Mostyn, an: 

| Georges Grandet. . 

| With distended and pallid lips the old 

| soldier gazed at the young Englishman, as if 
he had been indeed a visiwant from the | 


| are unwi 


he heard aright ? 
7 





that to which he was going wa 


im to 


entered. 


to 





“Tam aplain man, Monsieur le Marquis— 
ot accustomed to beat about the bush. You 
now the individual w respect him. His 

ne is Jueques Cochart. 
The marquis fell back his chair utterly 
rostrated with astonishment. Was it possibie 
Was this wretched, low-bred 
man, whom he had lifted from the 
i ] titor for the 











If as 


ne D’Aubricn? Incredulity forthe 
omand repressed pagsion. 
For a moinent H 





only. ‘The next it had passed, 
id the anger which flamed from the marauis’s 

ible to a ary ang 
» his feet with some e when a 
® servant 





Ww 438. He h 
sperace pur} 
tae uoor and 


“ Madame la Marqui 
» Meet some visitors 


> re 


» mon 


your presence 
vid. “She 








eu 








hes you to come immediately—the business 

most urgent.’ 

Mastering his race violent effort, the 
arquis motioned Co into an ante-room, 
cked the door of his study an‘ proceeded to 
1is wife’s boudoir. 


If the scene 
id been trying 


wn 


through ich he had just passed 
if the shock had been severe, 
no less over- 








nt held the dox f the boudoir for 
tely after he h ud 


3, closing it immedia 


The serva 


pa 











r} 
mp. 
Hugh advanced a step, extending his hand. 
L =] 
« Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, ‘‘ I fear you 
ll, or it is that you do not welcome me 


to D’Aubrion ?” 


The warm pressure of Hugh’s palm convinced 


| the marquis that he had to do with flesh and 
| blood. ‘i‘hen his senses took in the meaning of 
| Hugh’s words. 
| Welcome him. How was that possible ? 
“Monsieur Mo styn,” he said, with an effort 
| at self- command, “Tam happy to see you—very 
happy. Bu as his wandering eyes fell on 
| Georges—* what does that man - here 
“Monsieur Grandet is my frie md, and he has 
| accompanied me hither.” 


| 
| 
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er 








had sought to win the 


The marquis lool 
«Your friend. 


sed at the speaker dubiously. 
He is a traitor then. He 
heart of your betrothed 





le.” 
aa 





The lady who was so uncil to-day, Monsieur 

pee She has hers confessed to me 

now her preference for Monsieur Grandet, 
a as a man of honour I have released her.” 


“You have released her! You! and the pact 























made in olden days between your father and 
f J see! I see! Rats run from a 
e—desert a sinking ship. It is 
ne that th son of ke shnadians nubdhen 
m I love 1 of yoi » should refuse the hand ot 
onl bride ? 
bitter energy of r struck Hugh 
yn with a sharp pang. 
le Mi is,” he said, sadly, “I for- 
vou t cruel words, the m inz of 
warary Qubher Bu ny I t oly 
you will alzo do me je ( in 
f 
come. 
“Ts there no blush of shame——” 
« Stay, Monsieur le Marqui a p 
for vour disappoint t,as I have fel 
of my own purent But two bear ade happ 
by my act will be my reward for the passin 
} pain. But there is another andl to ne a yet 
more urgent duty which has line to seek 
| this interview. I have come t aes your 
| hands where you, or your agent » hidden 
}a young Norman maide ed J lie !”” 
lhe consternation i Cc r the face 
of the marquis at utterunce of that 





| name was absolutely aj ppa viling. 








The flush which his indignation had lent his 
face died into deathliest pallor. His clammy 
lips refused utterance to speech, his very frame 
seemed to shrink and his trembiing band was 
stretched out ina mute appeal. 

Héiéne took his arm and led his tottering feet 
to acl 

“TQ do not under 





stand you, ” eame at leneth 





























in a hourse, cxvernous tone. “Of whom do you 
speak ?, I know not-——” 

“ diy husband do not . 

* Cease, Cécile, interrupted the marquis. in 
his turn, “or you will drive me mad. Son- 
sieur tiostyn,” he continued, turning to the 
young won, “in consideration of my old friend- 
ship with your father I will overlook this 
flagrant breach of courtesy of which you have 
been guil lay. It is not enough that you 
curtly refuse tlie alliance with my danghier so 
long since decided upon, but you have acinally 
the col audacity toask me—me, the father of 
your betrovhed bride—regarding some other 
woman, aud — in Hé¢lene’s. very pre 
As I have sai will forgive you, but this in- 
terview must now close. “1 will leave you to the 
care of my wife and daughter, for I must seek 
quict and seclusion to muse over shattered 
hopes and futile plans anl other trouble not 
of your causing: Before I retire however | 
will see that yonder man,” and he imi 1 








Georges, “does not polluie longer with his pre- 
sence the D’Aubrion pr ‘3s. I marvel much 














that even his unabashed front can thus face 
the man whom he ] ) > dec ply in ajure ie 
ne , Monsien “quis,” re 
yn. “But Mc Grand 
jnest as my L. 
« Friend !—a gambler !—a sh wrper !” 
* Stay, my dear uncle!” cried Georges. “ Do 
| not use hard names. I wil! convince you ere 
long that you have misjudged me.” 
The marquis made a gesture of swpreme 
scorn. 
“ Neither Monsieur Grandet nor myself will 





trespuss upon your hospitality, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,’ said Hugh, “ for we are bound weon an 
errand which admits of no delay. Let ie con- 





jure you to afford me the aid I seek. Where is 








Eugénie 

“ Monsieur, this is insolent. I know naught 
of any Enugénie!”’ 

* Whence then came this} ed Hugh 
Mostyn, producing a handsome card-case, 
“These initials are your own—this coronet is 
that of a marquis. Yet this case was left by 





one—by yourself, monsieur—who had sought 


out the unofiending girl in her quiet atreat 
and tore her from the humble friends who 
cherished her—whither and for what pur- 


pose ?”” 

, The marquis looked intently at the card-case 
which Hugh extended to him, but preserved a 
gloomy silence. 

« Edouard,” eried the rchioness, in an im- 
ploring voice, “I conjure thee to tell Monsieur 
Mostyn that which he desires know. Yet, 
sta What is your object, m ae in the in- 
quiry for this Kugénie*?” sue continued, turning 
to Hugh. 

“T love her, Madame la Marquise,” 
the young man, simply. 


The marchioness’s 








responded 


faee assumed a livid 








pallor. 
“ Ciel!” she exclaimed, “ how inscrutable are 
the ways of Providence. He loves her!’ 
‘You know Enugénie then, madame ?” 
Huh, earnestly. 





queried 


Without replying to him the marchioness ex- 
tended her clasped hauds appealingly to her 
husband. 

“ Be merciful, Edouard! You have heard 

XT . AT > ’ } 
Monsieur Mostyn sys. veveal then 


place 


the 
ee! 


where thou hast hidden her whom he 
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Ss 
eace, Céeille. J reper 
it,” was the hoarse, angry 2 
“Torture me no more, Edotiard ! a4 
chioness cried, in a piteous voice “Tf thou 
hast been to England—as index y ut tok en 
proves ’’—and she pointed to the card-case—* ii 
thou hast spirited Engénie away, her place of 
concealment must be known to thee! In sad 


10w nothing of 


iswer. 


the mar- 
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thi 
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thoughts by day, in gloomy visions of the 
night watches, I have long felt the sombre pre- 
sentiment that she would die by violence-—by 
thy hand! Heaven in its mercy has hitherto 

reserved thee from falling to perdition through 
thine overweening pride—as Satan fell by his; 
but if thou dost not answer now then Eugénie 
is dead! Speak!” 

The marquis turned a stern face and steady 
gaze toward his wife, but made no reply. 

He stood at that moment no inapt image of 
an old lion bated by many hunters. 

“Then I denounce thee, Edouard |’ shrieked 
the marchioness, her eyes dilating with a pas- 
sionate horror. “ Thou hast slain Eugénie! thou 
hast murdered her whom— Oh, Heaven! my 
vow, my vow !” 

And she fell fainting into Héléne’s arms. 

Her despairing cry had resounded through the 
adjacent corridor and fallen upon greedy ears— 
those of Jacques Cochart ! 

« Aha!” he muttered, rubbing his bony hands 
gleefully together. “ I score still another point 
in the game, Monsieur le Marquis. I could ruin 
you before. Good. But if you resist me now I 
ean denounce you to the authorities as a sus- 
pected murderer !” 








CHAPTER XLV. 


Thou art well met! 
’Tis thus, still bleeding from the hunter’s spears, 
I would upon a meaner quarry turn 


To vent my hoarded rage. Dnrvex. 


Jacques Cocuarr had taken but a few steps 
along the corridor on relinquishing his eaves- 
dropping when the door of the Marquise D’ Au- 
brion’s boudoir was opened suddenly and the 
marquis came out, his convulsed features indi- 
cating that a storm of contending emotions still 
raged in his breast. 

The sight of his wily and traitorous man of 
business stealing silently away added fuel to the 
flame of the old noble’s wrath, fo: the object 
which had actuated the notary was clearly a de- 
sire to play the spy. 

By a great efiort however the marquis re- 
strained his ire and, perceiving that Cochart, 
whose back was towards him, had not noticed 
his presence, he hastily passed through another 
door which led to a lower floor of the 
chateau. 

In a very short space of time heavier steps 
resounded on the staircase, and the marquis re- 
appeared, followed by his English eoachman 
and groom anda couple of stalwart hunts- 
men. 

The notary was looking from the window at 
the farther extremity of the corridor apparently 
awaiting the arrival of his employer. 

He turned his head as the men’s heavy foot- 
fall resounded on the polished oaken floor. 

At the same instant the marquis made a sien 
and the four men rushed along the passage and 
precipitated themselves upon Cochart. 

Villain though he was the notary was consti- 
tulionally courageous. 

By a quick movement he drew a bright, sharp 
stiletto whose blade was scarcely larger than a 
str: uw , and stood on his defence. 

Cochart struck savagely with. his slender but 
formidable weapon at the heart of the first as- 
sails ant, the groom, Bill Desbrow. 

The accident of his foot slipping on the smooth 
flooring in such wise that he fell on one knee 
doubtless saved the Englishman’s life. It also 
rendered Cochart an easy prey, for as Desbrow 
fell he seized the notary’s skinny legs in a firm 
yrasp, and the next moment the coachman had 
wrenched the dagger away and Cochart was a 
helpless captive. 

He had however one weapon left, his evil 
tongue. 

«Take care what you do, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis !” he cried, with savage shrillness. “These 
are not the days when feudal seigneurs could 
outrage their wretched serfs with impunity. If 
these men do not instantly release me Iwill ave 
ample vengeance upon you and upon their con- 
temptible selves.” 

The men looked at the 
tions. 





marquis for instruc- 





“Take him away, boys! Hale him down- 
stairs |” 

‘he notary was lifted off his feet immediately 
and borne rapidly towards the door, his skinny 





arms and attenuated legs writhing upwards in | sprang over 


the air like tentacles of some hideous polyp. 

Still shriller than before rose his harsh 
voice. 

«Will I not have vengeance upon you, my 
fine marquis! Let me go, fellows. I will pay 
you well. I can turn that old idiot out of house 
and home to-morrow—a beggar! Loyou hear? 
—a beggar! Ay, and I can*bring you to the 
galleys, my marquis! Be wise in time !” 

The old noble stood calm and impassive, 
without uttering a syllable reply; but the 
door of the boudoir opened, and the occupants 
of the apartment, startled by the unusual 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


sounds, came hastily forth—the marchioness and | 


Héléne, Hugh Mostyn and Georges. 

Cochart addressed his shouts to the new- 
comers. 

Tell your husband to let me be freed, 
madame,” he cried, “ or I will ruin him !—dis- 
grace him for ever. Héléne, bid these wretches 
release your future husband!—for I am he! 
Mostyn, you're an Englishman—permit not this 
unfair treatment—one against four! Gran- 
det i 

“Make haste, men!’ said the marquis, im- 
periously. 

They had now got Cochart to the door. He 
seized the door-post with oae hand, while, 
still undaunted, he hurled back his defiance. 

“Marquis D’Aubrion, I will denounce you. 
You are not-only a broken, beggared man but 





tion, Cochart 


| his hat and coat and s}] 


But as the notary disappeared a man who 
had been observing the incidents of the chas- 
tisement from the outside of a low wall which 
separated the lawn from the carriag 
he obstacle before him, threw off 
cane into the moa 


avenue 






I 
The new comer seized Cochart by the eollar 
as he rose again, drew him to the side, and 


si 
the assistance of the men on the bank dra d 








him up the steep rockwork and laid hii on the 
sward. 
The men gaz 7 od 


stained mouth anc with an ex- 
pression of concern. 
* Dane 

we ain’t kil 

No fear!” said the coachman. “He 

many lives as a cat.” 

As if to prove the correctness o his ¢ 
opened his eyes, passed his d 


fou cher ud, and 





it, Joe!’ said the 
ied the old willain.” 


groom. «T hope 


“ 


has as 








coat cuif across the gash in his 
finally staggered to his feet. 

He glared round for a moment savagely, then, 
without a word, caught up his battered hat, 
flung it on his head and shambk . off toward a 
distant gate—this time unmolested 

The little group on the lewn watched his 
misshapen form until it had rea nal the publie 
road which bounded the estate, when they saw 
the old man turn and shake his hand mena- 
eingly at the chateau, resuming his course im- 


| mediate aly. 


The treatment he had received from the man 
whom he knew to be so entirely in his power 


}and whom he had expected to be able to bend 


you are a murderer! Your hoary head shall fall | 


in the basket from the guillotine’s blade! 
have slain Eugénie, and I will avenge her !”” 


You | 


His words died out ina decreasing sound of 


savageimprecations as, still franticly struggling, 
he was borne down the stairs and from the 
chiteau. 

Arrived at the smooth lawn which skirted one 
facade of the building and was bounded by a 
wide and deep moat 
him down unceremoniously upon the sward, and, 


Cochart’s captor’s threw | 10° P , 
; quis D SEA EWC with the suspecied 


each snatching a heavy riding-whip which a | 


stable lad stood holding in readiness, com- 
menced to lay their long thongs about the lank 
body of the notary with a degree of energy which 
proved their hearts were thoroughly in the 
task. 

Stung by the pain and maddened 
huniiliation, Cochart made several 
rushes at one or other of his assailants—but in 
vain. 
repulsed and had to retreat backward step by 
step in the only open direction—that of the 
moat ! 

Suddenly he realised his position. Witha 
howl of vindictive passion he threw himself 
down upon the turf and then bore for several 
seconds in stoical silence the acute pain of the 
still unintermitted horsewhipping. 

But the punishment presently became too 
slow for Joe Dawkins, the burly coachman. He 
could not stand flogging an unresisting and un- 
complaining foe. 

«We've warmed him well, boys,” said the 
Englishman, “and ashe won’t cool himself we’d 


by the 





ferocious | 
| afternoon was 


Unarmed as he then was he was easily | 


| pered eyes 


{sure arm of the law, if Cochart could 


better do at once as the marquis ordered us. | 


And here’s off !’’ 


He caught Cochart up so suddenly that 


he could wake no effectual resistance, and the | 


next moment the notary was plunged into the 
deep, cold waters of the moat. 

When the old man’s 
tures were covered w ith ared stain and a stream 

f blood flowed freely from a deep cut across 
his brow. 

It was evident that his forehead had struck 
against the rough rockwork which bordered the 
waters. 

It was also clear that Cochart was unable to 
swim, for upon his reappearance his hands were 
thrown out wildly and despairingly, and he sank 
again, immediately. 

The group on the bank looked at the 
place with a stupe fied air of compunction, 
but made 
wretch. 

’ 


; head emerged his fea- | 


to his' wishes, had, when combined with the 
pain of his wound and bruises, half maddened 
the notary and entirely deprived him of his 
usual prudence. 

He did not linger at the 
railway station was situated, 
train to the nearest town, where, afier nee 


wl 
.proving 





refreshment and some atte ution to 
his impaired appearance, he | f ution be 
fore the proper authorities, ‘ the Mar- 





murder of 
a gir] whom he had abdacted from Eneland. 

The police official shrugged his shoulders at 
the statement of a charge so serious; but as 
Jacques Cochart was well known to him as the 
marquis’s man of business he could not doubt 
that there was some foundation for the asser- 
tion, and took measures accordingly. 

Again Cochart took the train, and as the 
waning found himself in the 
vicinity of the Moulin d’Or, 

A terrible and vindictive rage still held his 
heart. Revenge!—revenge on all who had 
done him injury or crossed his purpose was 
the one thing for which he hungered. Sirange 
thoughts flitted through his mind. The dull 
haze which hung over the bleak landscape 
gleamed redly as a sea of blood in his distem- 
and seemed to murmur—* Kill !— 


ie 











kill !” 
Whom should he kill ? ; 
The marquis would be slain by the slow and 
f 1 
the crime upon him with which he had charged 
him. 
But he wanted a present victim. 
Well, if Tne engine ci we re no i 
to his views at the approacuing interview he 
would—— 
He did not finish the sent 


te 





ence, even to ) ins 














self, but his evil face lowered yet more bla ekly 
| than before 
The notary had now turned into a litle ¢tade 
throneh which rena beaten path formine the 
shortest eut to Marerl’s m Midway of the 
little conse stood a ruined cottage and outbuild- 
ings which head ones been the home of some 
huntsman or foreigner. 
A rude draw-well was situated a pees 
nu the path, under the 1L2doW ome 
On ail previous occasions Cochart had found 
this spot intensely itary, but to-day, to his 
ra well-dressed man engaged in 


| 7 
no elfort to rescue the drowning | 22 wna 





empt to rai » by means of the 


| rough. windlass the bucket of the well. 
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At the crackling of a rotten branch under 
Cochart’s foot the stranger desisted and turned 
round. 

The men thus brought face to face instantly 
recognised each other—one with a sense of 
satisfaction, mixed however with a strange, in- 
vincible dread, the other with the feelings of a 
second Cain. 

The stranger was Rupert Kesterton. 

“ Good-day, monsieur,” he said, airily, as Co- 
chartapproached. “I am glad to meet you here. 
Ma foi! it will save me a farther journey along 
these infernally dull roads. I was proceeding to 
the Moulin d’ Or to seek you.” 

“To the Moulin d’ Or!” cried Cochart, with 
an expression of incredulous surprise. ‘ Why 
should you seek me there ?” 

“ Because I was directed thither.” 

Cochart’s ghastly face took on an expression 
of alarm. 

«« By whom, pray ?” 

“Bah! That matters not, monsieur. What 
is however of greater moment is a small matter 
of business of which you seemed rather obli- 
vious when you left England.” 

“Ah!” responded Cochart, sullenly; “and 
you have sought me for that ?” 

“ Assuredly. Yet more. I intend that you 
shall fulfil your part of the contract as I did 
mine.” 

“Tdo not understand you, monsieur,” said 
Cochart, with a sneer. ‘If you have any legal 
claim on me you can set the machinery of the 
law in motion.” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” replied Kesterton, his 
face darkening. “I require the money which 
you promised as the price of my connivance in 
your outrage—or,” he went on, after a pause, 
**I will take the girl instead, for I am rich 
now.” 

“Tf I say no to each proposition ?” 

“In that case I inform Lord Thanet—an 
English peer interested—where the officers of 
justice can find a gentleman whom I have dis- 
covered to be named Jacques Cochart : and you 
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will find that forcible abduction entails very 
condign punishment.” 

The livid face of the notary changed to a 
sickly green as he heard his name spoken. 

For a moment he appeared to meditate deeply, 
then said, suddenly : 

“Tf I pay you the sum which I once named, 
what guarantee shall I have that you will not 
molest me further ?” 

“The word of a gentleman—but,” as Kester- 
ton noted Cochart’s sneer, “as I have already 
said, give me the girl herself, or I will even con- 
sent to see her, to bask in the sunshine of her 
smiles, while you remain her absolute guar- 
dian.” 

Cochart pondered deeply. Suddenly his gloomy 
brow cleared. 

He took a wallet from his pocket, selected a 
paper therefrom and advanced towards Kester- 
ton. 

“Read this document, monsieur,” he said, in- 
sinuatingly. “I think you will see that we can 
reconcile our differences and act together.” 

Deceived by the notary’s friendly tone, the 
Englishman extended his hand to receive the 
paper. 

At the same instant Cochart’s fist descended 
with its full force on Kesterton’s face. He stag- 
gered backward and towards the mouth of the 
well. 

Ere he could recover himself another blow fell 
and then a vigorous push. 

Reeling backwards, the Englishman fell feet 
foremost down the circular orifice of the well, 
dislodging with his frantic grasps a portion of 
the narrow brickwork, which fell after him. 

The notary rushed forward and peered down. 
The broken bucket had become firmly wedged 
in between the brickwork about twenty feet 
from the top, and this had intercepted Kester- 
ton in his deseent. 

He had been stricken by some of the falling 
bricks, hut not materially hurt, and the notary 
could discern that he was grasping the aged 
cord of the bucket in an endeavour to ascend 
thereby. 
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Cochart at once drew a keen knife from his 
pocket and with some difficulty severed the har- 
dened strands, 

Kesterton gave vent to a deep oath as he 
witnessed the deed. Then he endeavoured to 
temporise. 

“Let there be peace between us, monsieur,” 
he cried, in a voice which sounded sepulchrally 
hollow as it rang up the tube of the well. “ Get 
me helped from here, and I will relinquish alt 
claim upon you !’” 

“Aha! you would beg for my mercy now, 
craven Englishman!” yelled the notary. “No! 
no! Life! life! vengeance !” 

Again the red haze rose before his eyes and 
swathed the bare trees, the ruined cottage, the 
little break of blue sky above. 

He stooped and picked up a heavy fragment 
of brickwork and hurled it down with his utmost 


force. 

A dull thud—a smothered, despairing cry—~ 
came up from the well. 

“Mercy! mercy! I will relinquish all—every- 
thing.” 

Again the notary hurled a yet more mas- 
sive portion of the brickwork down on his vic- 
tim. 
The agonised ery which now uprose rang even 
through the little copse. 

“For the love of Heaven, mercy! I will make 
yourich! Spare my life! I am not fit to die? 
Spare me !” 

«Aha! this is glorious!” shouted Cochart, 
dancing round the well with the wild fury of » 
demon. ‘“ Why cannot I stay here and enjoy it 
a long,long while? Butno!no! Letme make 
an end.” 

We will not linger over the scene of horror. 
Plenty of missiles meet for his purpose lay 
around; and while the torture shrieks of his 
despairing victim died at last into faint moans, 
and these in turn into the silence of death, 
Jacques Cochart continued to hail down the 
fatal shower ! 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE; 
OR, 


THE HIDDEN CRIME. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


Slow wanes the night, and the wrathful red 
Of morning glimmers on land and sea. 





Tux capture of the “ Clytemnestra”’ proved the 
sensation of the day at Sydney. The two men-of- 
war had cruised the southern waters of the 
Indian Ocean, asthe astute governor had ordered, 
and as he had confidently expected, had dis- 
covered the convict-ship pursuing its quest for 
its escaped prey in that region. 

The convicts had remained at Pinnacle Island 
only long enough to assure themselves that the 
fugitives were not upon it. 

Yet this investigation, hurried as it neces- 
sarily was, consumed an entire day. 

The groves and rocks, the coves and hollows, 
the shrubbery and the wild, barren mountain- 
peak, had been fully explored, and without re- 
sult other than to confirm their belief that the 
fugitives had effected their escape in the small 
boat in which they had come. 

The convicts re-embarked, pursuing the course 
which they believed the little craft to have taken, 
and keeping a man at the mast-head continually 
upon the watch. 

The renewed cruisings, of course, continued 
fruitless. 

During the following week they sighted the is- 
land since discovered by the British ship “ Chal- 
lenger,” and named Heard’s Island. 

This is a barren and desolate rock, the haunt 
of seals and penguins, and, during recent years, 
the resort of seal-hunters. 

At that day the hunters had not discovered 
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it, and when the convicts landed upon it 
they found no indication that human foot had 
ever before pressed its wild and inhospitable 
shores. 

They spent a day or two here in investigation, 
and in a wild orgy. 

Some of the convicts were in favour of settling 
here and founding a colony, but the majority 
opposed such a measure. 

The region was too utterly sterile. Nature 
had formed this spot in one of her sternest 
moods; the climate was rigorous, and the winters 
promised to be long and severe. 

“‘Of course we can’t sail on for ever,” said 
Parson Jim, who continued, by reason of his 
superior education and strong will, to be the 
leader of the crew. “ In the natural course of 
things, the ship or the provisions will give out. 
We must settle somewhere. We might go to 
South America and lose ourselves in the diamond 
mines, but I feel like fighting shy of civilised 
countries. I wasn’t meant for hard work, boys. 
Hard work and I are not friends. If ave forma 
colony—and I must say that I like the idea—I 
should prefer an island near the equator, where 
nature does all the work, and we should only 
have to play. An island, boys,” he continued, 
warming to his subject, “where it is summer 
the year round, where a simple hut will shelter 
us, where the palm-tree, the bread-fruit, the 
orange, and the cocoanut grow in luxuriance, 
where wild-fowl and delicious fish abound, where 
clothes are a burden, and we can lie in the shade 
all day long without a care for the future. That’s 
the life for me!” 

“And for me—and me!” shouted his con- 
federates. ‘Lead the way, Parson. Show us 
your island.” 

“First of all, we must find them fugitives,” 
said Parson Jim, decisively. “They are on some 
island like this, no doubt, but so long as they 
exist and are at liberty, we are not safe. The 
world isn’t so big, after all. If they should be 
rescued, ther’d be the very deuce to pay. That 
Lord Strathmere is Governor of Australia, a 
regular big gun. Mr. Pelham is a rich banker. 








The government is going to turn out strong if 
such chaps as they can only be picked up, aud 
find a chance to complain of us. Why, boys, 
you’d soon discover there wasn’t a hole or corner 
for us to crawl into. The loneliest island on the 
face of the earth would be warned to be on the 
lookout for us. We'd be hunted down as sure 
as fate!” 

«But they won’t get picked up,” said Black 
Tom, a desperate looking ruffian, short and squat 
of frame, with a scarred visage, a swarthy com- 
plexion, nearly as dark as that of a negro, amd 
a pair of eyes chiefly noticeable for their small 
size and their peculiar obliquity of vision. “ We 
haven’t seen a sail since we left the usual track 
of vessels. If they are on oneof these islands, 
there’s not one chance ina million of their ever 
getting away.” 

«We can’t afford to risk even that one small 
chance,” said Parson Jim. “ We’re not safe 
while they live, and our first move must be to 
put ’en out of the way.” 

His confederates approved this resolution. 

« And that aint all,” continued Parson Jim. 
“We haven’t found their wallets and that sort 
of thing. ‘They’ve got money and waluables 
with them. Now we may never need money, 
but then again we may. Who knows the future ? 
Anyhow, for the sake of old associations, I want 
my share of their money.” 

This declaration met with approval. 

“ Besides,” continued the leader, “I have a 
grudge to pay off on that swell, Chandos. Te 
play the traitor like that and get the passengers 
off clear was a trick that must be met with a 
counter-trick, confound him! We'll hang him 
at the mast-head, boys !” 

“Higher’n Haman!” growled Black Tons. 
“ We'll pay him off, and get the gal, and make 
the fine governor and the rich banker walk the 
plank. The doctor we'll keep to treat us in 
sickness. ‘The officer ’ll follow my lud over- 
board.” 

The search was resumed. 

McDonald’s Island was also visited, but there 
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also were no s of any life other than that of 
scals and pe nguins. 

It was plain that the fu; 
there. 
They kept up their erui 3 fora month or 
more, indulging ieaienethe in ; textile 
when every man on board got helplessly drunk 
and the ship rocked idly on the water. 

At the end of that period the men began to 
grumble. 

They had had enough of the sea. 

They wanted to stretch their 





zitives had not been 


or vies Sy 


legs on shore. 


They longed for the island which :’arson Jim 
had so graphically pictured for them. Storms 
were to be apprehended. 

Calm weather could not continue for ever. 

They might meet a ship. 

Better secure their safety without further 
delay. 

There was absolutely nothing to be apprchen- 


ded from the fugitives. 

If they were not upon some loncly island, 
where they would never be found, and whence 
they could not escape, they had prohably gone 
to Davy Jones’s locker long ago. 

These and other arguments were freely ad- 
vanced. 

They seemed plausible 
Parson Jim. 


even to long-headed 


“T’'ll tell you what, boys,” he exclaimed, “ if 
ve don’t come across them fugitives in a week 
more, we'll push for our island. Give me one 


> 


all sure ! 
nt was given. 

there must be a lively commo- 
served Parson Jim, chuck- 


week to make 
Reluctant ass¢ 
“« By this tim: 
tion at > ydney — ob 











ling. ‘the new governor don’t turn up, as ex- 
pected. They must think out there that the 
‘ Clytemnestra’ has foundered, with all 01: board. 
No one will dream of the truth. Noone will 
look for us. I begin to think our fugitives have 
been drowned. Only one week more, my lads, 
ind then, if our search amounts to nothing, 
we'll sail to the northward.” 


The week passed without result. 

The course of the ship was then altered. The 
wind was blowing steadily from the north-east 
—an advantage to the two ships-of-war—but a 
hindrance the “ Clytemnestra,” which stood 
of first upon one and then upon the 
other, and made haste to the northward very 
slow ly indeed. 

The wind 
next 
look-out 


+ 
vo 


tack, 


scarcely shifted a point during the 
‘k. No sails were seen, althoug! 
was kept, and the great, restless sea 
riven up to them to be their own peculiar 





weet 


sceme d g 
possession. 

But one morning came. 

The look-out ut the mast-head reported a sail 
in sig 

« Where away? 
ritedly. 


«To windward—over 


a& cnange 


ni. 
” 


demanded Parson Jim, ex- 


our rieht bow ! was the 

















inswer. ‘‘And, by George, there are two of 
them! Two sails 
All was excitement on board the “ Clytem- 
nestra.” The convicts thronged on deck. Sea- 
vglasses were called into requis n. ‘The cha- | 
cucter of the two sails could not be made out. | 
“They are not cn the right course for Aus- 
tralia,” said Parson Jim, anxious - ** Besides 


te direction. 





they are headed in the oppo 
may beereturning transport-vessel 


‘hey 
s, driven out 


of their course. But it’s odd there should be | 

two of them.” 

Deuced odd!” said Black 'Tom, apprehen- | 

sive ly. | 
“ \ 


’em, signal ’*« ind brave | 
We could send half | 

ig] ort | 
sly, if so be 


Ve might meet 
it out,” said Parson Jim. “ 
the men be] and put on the 
pearance, a wink ’ 
they seemed suspicious of us.’ 

The men had thrown their convict-garb over- 
board long avo 

The were now dressed in the clothes of the 
murdered oflicers, military, and of the 
vessel. 

Parson 
lace tr 
Black 





of ap- 


d hoo nm com 








Crow 


Jim wore the captain’s uniform, gold 
immed cap, and his chronometer, and 
‘Tom wore the clothes unfor- 


or the 


tunate first officer, who had had charge of the 
convicts. 








«Tf we'd kept them yellow jackets,” said Par- 
son Jim, regr etfully, “we could put half the 
men below, station the guard, and carry out the 
appearance of a convict-transport. As it is, ’'d 
rather not risk being overhauled. Of course, 
the ships are only returning transporis, but we'll 
put about and show them a clean pair of heels, 
ch, boys ?” 

He gave his orders briskly. The ship was 
put about before the wind and sped onward 
under a full cloud of canvas, every rag being 
shaken out. 

Anxious watch was kept upon the two sails. 
The “ Clytemnestra””’ had noi been construeted 
for speed. 

The present exigency had never been contem- 
plated by her builders. 

Roomy, staunch and strong, she was Dutch- 
built, having been intended for freight and the 
transportation of convicts. The two sails gained 
upon her. 

Long before noon the outlines of the hulls 
below the sails could be made out. They were 
sharply and clearly-cut, long and low, of a build 
clearly intended for speed. 

“We'd better alter our course,” said Parson 
Jim, “to make sure they're on our trac 

The necessary orders were given, and the 
vessel was sent upon another tack. 

The eook now piped all hands to dinner, and, 
in spite of the gathering uneasiness on board, 
the summons wes obey ed. 

The meal, which was luxurious, and after the 
pattern of the dinners that had been served 
before the mutiny to the captain and the pas- 
sengers, Was eaten nearly in silence, and the 
convicts thronged to the deck. 

Those who had been on duty were relieved 
by others, and sentdown to their dinner. Par- 
son Jim walked aft and surveyed the strangers 
steadily through his sea-glass. 

“ They have altered their course also,” he an- 
nounced to the anxious group that gathered 
around him. “ Boys, they’re after us!” 

«Can they know P—can they si 
Biack Tom, incoherenily. 

“Impossible! The fugitives could not have 
been picked up. And yet—these are govern- 
ment vessels, regular men-of-war. They may 
have picked up that confounded governor. See 
their guns. We're in for it, b It’s too late 
to brave it out. If we can on j hold off till to- 
ht, we may be able to sape in the dark- 
ness. They’ll soon overhaul us on this tack. 
We must put about again.” 

He gave the new orders, which were promptly 
obeyed. 

“Blight this infernal Dutch tub!” cried 
Parson Jim, noting that the pursuers changed 
their course also, and came on like the wind. 
“If they come too close I'll fire the maga- 
zine.” 

There were certain of the 
majority of them, in fact—who 
threat. 

They were not desirous of assisting at 
an explosion, and deemed the tender mer 
of the government they had outraged prefor- 
able to such a hurried dep: wrture from the 
world. 

“Tm not a ringleader,’ thought Black Tom, 
cunningly. ‘‘I’d stand some chance for my life, 
and while there’s life there’s hope.” 

He hastened to double lock the doors of the 
magazine, and to throw the keys overboard. 

« That'll speak in my favour,” he said to him- 
self. ‘“ Whatever becomes of the rest of ’em, I 
wou’t be hanged.” 

The pursuers steadily ¢g 
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spect ?” cried 













rht, : 


convicts—the 
rembled at this 


£0 





gained upon the fugi- 





tives. A little after one o'clock the fore- 
most of the pursuers sent a blank-shot at the 


“Clytemnestra,” as a signal and command to 
lie to. 

The command was not heeded. 

“The jig is up,” cried | arson Jim, with an 
oath. “ We can’t escape. Wait till she attempts 
to board us, and we’ll fire the magazine. I only 
hope that that cursed Chandos is on board. 
tg iT blow him along with us!” 

Another shot canie rattling dangerously near. 
The “ Clytemnesira” kept on her way, however, 
and the men on her decks began to comprehend, 








if they had not done so before, that their situa- 
tion was hopeless. 

The men-of-war came crowding down upon 
them. The marines on their decks could be 

istinguished. 

The appearance of the two vessels was most 
formidable. 

The convicts were sullen, wild and desperate. 
They armed themselves, determined to sell thei 
lives dearly. 

One hope animated every guilty breast—the 
hope of meeting Ralph Chandos, who had 
rescued the passengers of the “ Clytemne stra,” 
and so brought about this disaster, and of killing 
him. 

“T’d be willing to burn alive if only I might 
first kill him!” muttered Black Toi, venge- 


fully. ‘‘Ah, here they come!” 

‘The sloops-of-war were now nearly along- 
side. 

A shot from the “Avenger.” the leader, 


brought the ship to. 

The convicts rushed to arms, and stood upon 
the defensive. 

The next minute the grappling-irons were 
thrown, and the “Avenger” was made fast to 
the “‘ Clytemnestra.” 

A horde of soldiers poured upon the deck of 
the ship. 

The firing of shots, the convicis’ rush for the 
magazine, their wild cries of dismay, made up a 
scene of horror and confusion. 

In the midst of the melée the consort of the 
“ Avenger,” the “ Spitfire,’ threw her grap- 
pling-irons upon the other side of the doomed 
ship, anda second troop of soldiers swarmed 
upon the “ Clytemnestra.” 

Overpowered, the magazine secured against 
their entrance, the possibility of breaking into 
it and blowing up the vessel no longer to be 
considered, the convicts fought like Cemons, 
shooting down their assailants, and being 
down like rabbits. 

‘’he deck ran with bleod! 

The dead lay under foot so as 
ment. 

But the end was as might have been f 
by these desperate convicts. 





shot 


to impede move- 


reseon 


Half their original number killed, the re- 
mainder were taken prisoners, thany of them 
wounded, and all of them raging like wild 
beasts ! 

They, were promptly put in irons. 

The. wounded marines were next examined 
and cared for. 

Only ten soldiers had been killed, but seventy- 
six convicts had been sent to their last ac- 


count. 

‘ne prisoners were distributed equa 
tween the “ Avenger” and the “ Spitfire. 

The deck of the “«Clytemnestra’ ’ was cleansed 
of human gore, and the vessel thoroughly 
examined. 

Contrary to expectation, no prisoners were 
found in the hold. The captors were horror- 
stricken. 

‘hose of the convicts who wore the uniforms 
of the jate officers of the ship, and who were, 
eae refore, supposed to be the lead lers of the 
‘ brought up on the deck of the 
* Avenger ” for examination. 

arson Jim, in his blood-stained uniform, 
wounded and desperate, glared upon his ene- 
mies like a tiger. 

“7 see that you wear the uniform of the 
captain of the “ Clytemnestra?’’ said the cap- 
tain of the “Avenger.” ‘‘ Where is he?” 

« There is no use in refusing to answer,” said 
Parson Jim, sullenly. “Some of the men would 
tell you if I did not. We killed him the night 
of the mutiny. I am his successor,” he added, 
with an air of bravado. 

« And the first officer ?” 

“Was killed, too. The second officer likewise. 
The surgeon-superintendent, or doctor, or what- 
you-may-call him, Doctor Marsh, got away, with 
the third officer, Mr. Gray, and three passen- 
gers, along with a swell-convict named Chandos, 
blieht him !” eried Parson Jim, reckle ssly. “If 
I had hold of that Chandos, I’d kill him, if I 
swung for it the next minute.” 
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“Where are the marines?” asked Captain 
Hall. 

“All were killed outright in the ficht, or 
else thrown overboard while they were in their 
drugged sleep, said Parson Jim, with increased 
bravado. 

His listeners shuddered. 
yicts utter fiends ?” 

“« And the crew ?” asked Captain Hall. 

«Followed the soldiers. Those who were not 
drugged were killed in fight. Those who 
were drugged were thrown overboard while 
asleep.” 

«There was a woman on board,” said Captain 
Hall, referring to the list. “She had been en- 
gaged as stewardess, and to wait upon the lady 
passenger, who had no private maid. She was 
a sort of maid, in fact. What became of 
her ?” 

“She flung herself overboard in the very be- 
ginning of the fight,” said Parson Jim. ‘We 
heard a screech and a splash, and she was gone. 
No one ever laid a hand on her; we had other 
business just then, but she was probably beside 
herself with terror.” 

Captain Hall asked afew more questions, and 
then ordered the prisoners below. 

“Tf you please, captain,” cried Black Tom, 
forcing himself prominently into notice, “ I wish 
to say that I was’ not the ringleader in the 
mutiny. Parson Jim there was head and front 
of it. I was forced to follow his lead——” 

“Oh, you sneak!” gasped Parson, Jim. 

«And I wish to say also,’ continued Black 
Tom, “that Parson Jim meant to blow up the 
magazine at the moment you boarded us, and I 
up ¢ and double-locked the doors and threw the 
key overboard, and so saved your lives!” 

‘Oh, you confounded traitor!’ gasped his 
leader. “If I could get at you I'd wring your 
neck for you!” 

ee only ask,’ concluded Black Tom, meekly, 
‘that my action may be remembered in my be- 
half when we arrive at Sidney.” 

«We shall not fail to mention it,” -said Cap- 
tain Hall. “Take them below, guards!’ 

The prisoners were returned to the hold. The 
men-of-war, with the ‘“ Clytemnestz in tow, 

set out upon their return to Sidney. 

Their arrival, as we have said, was the sensa- 
tion of the day. 

In the general excitement, and the pressure 
of new duties upon him, Lord Strathmere de- 
ferred his intended proposal of marriage to Miss 
Pelham until he should be more at leisure, and 
should consequently be better prepared to plead 
his cause with her effectively. 

The trial of the convict-mutineers took place 
immediately. 

Parson Jim anda dozen others were sentenced 
to he executed. 

Black Tom escaped death because he had pre- 
served the “Avenger” and “Spitiire” from 
being blown up, but he, with the remaining 
mutineers, was sentenced to Norfolk Island. 
Black Tom, in spite of the fact that he was 
handcuffed and closely guarded, made his 
escape. 

Efforts were made to capture him; a large 
reward was offered for his apprehension, “ dead 
or alive,” but, notwithstanding his marked pe- 
culiarities of person, he was n t discovered. 

Aboriginal detectives, whose keen scent upon 
the trail we have noted, were despatched in 
every direction to search for him. 

Upon one point, after a week’s quest, they 
agreed: Black Tom had made his escape from 
Sydney, and had fled up-country in the direction 
of the hills! They hurried on his trail. Their 
theory was correct. 

Black Tom had, in fact, led by some inscrut- 
able fate, turned his flying steps in the direction 
of Garra-Garra, the home of Ralph Chandos. 


Were these con- 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Tis thonglts were centred on the loved one, 
Far, far away. 


Tre days and weeks had gone on at Garra- 


Garra without the attack from the hill-tribe of 
blacks which Wymeric had threatened. 





Upon the second day after the arrival at their 

new home of Dr. Marsh and Raiph Chandos, the 

black shepherds and stockmen drove up the 
flocks of sheep for enunting and branding. 

They were found to number above a thon- 
sand, and the wool was nearly ready for the 
clipping. 

The doctor had bought his farm and engaged 
in his speculation solely upon Chandos’s ac-ount, 
but he now saw that his venture was likely to 
be extremely profitable. 

The clips were worth considerably more than 
he had paid for the entire property—a bargain 
not at all unusual at that time, but which he 
accounted for by Mackenzie’s inheritance and 
desire to hasten to England. 


There was also upon the farm a fine herd of | 
and plenty of forage, and provisions of 


cattle, 
every sort to last a year. 

The doctor congratulated himself upon his 
good fortune. 

*T shall be a rich man yet,” he observed, 
cheerfully. “I am a lucky old fellow, Chandos ; 
lucky in having bought this place, but luckier 
still in having met you, my dear boy.” 

“Tt is I who am lucky, Doctor,” said our hero, 
gratefully. 
but for you? Desperate and wrouged, I should 
have been driven to suicide, or to the c ommission 
of some crime, perhaps, for which I should have 
been hanged. I pray that I may yet have the 
opportunity to repay you in some degree for 
your goodness to me.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I didall that I have done 
out of pure selfishness. I had no sonof my own, 
and I liked you from the very beginning,” said 
the good old doctor, deprecatingly. “I wanted 
some one to like me, you know, and that’s the 
long and the short of it. We ought to be happy 
here, my son; yes, happy, in spite of everything. 
Here you are your own master, the honoured 
son of my house and heart. Here, if He wills, 
we will live and die in peace.” 

Yet he sighed as he concluded. In the natural 
course of things, Ralph Chandos would survive 
him many years. 

When he should be dead, what would become 
of the unfortunate young man ? 

He must, inevitably share the lot of other con- 
victs, suffer humiliations and indi: are s, and 
drag out a horrible existence until « should 
come to his relief, and he should ead refuge in 
a dishonoured grave. 

“I almost wish that the ‘hill-tribe’ would 











“What would have become of me | 





come down and kill us both,” thought the doctor, | 


gloomily. “'There’s no hope of his 
being cleared. He’s doomed—fated! Poor boy ! 
Poor, dear boy !” 

The stock were duly attended to, : 
back to their run. 

Life at Garra-Garra presently lajz 

TOOVe. 

The hunter brought ina plentiful supply of 
game, fully earning his salary. The black cook 
developed culinary ability that made his em- 
ployer consider him a treasure. 

Kang: roo and opossum, wild birds, and other 
varieties of game, were kept continually in the 
larder. 

That most prized of all dishes formed of the 
meat of the kangaroo, the “steamer,” took its 
place as favourite upon the doctor’s ti ‘ble. Cattle 
were killed once afortnight. Mutton, of course, 
was had in abundance. 

Now and thena rabbit or a chicken varied 


nd sent 


sed into a 





the bill of fare. A rude and vigorous plenty 
reigned. 
Mackenzie’s garden, a rude attempt, at best, 


but prodigally luxuriant, produced potatoes 
and many other vegetables, besides delicious 
fruits 

he climate continued delichtful, and the 


doctor and Cdandos appeared more than con- 
tent. 

There was something decidedly pleasant in 
this wild, strange life, and Chandos might have 
enjoyed it under other circumstances. But he 
could never forget that there was a sword, more 
terrible than that of Damocles, continually sus- 
pended above his head, and he never knew at 
what moment it might fall. 

His present prosperity depended upon the 


name ever | 


| hims¢ 





doctor’s health, and upon Lord Strathmere’s 
caprice, and either might at any moment work 
a change in his lot 

His spirits never rose above a quict cheerfu 
ness, but he was very careful that they sho 
never sink below it when in the doctor's com- 

any. 

] erhaps , inhis stern repression ofall anxieties 
in his solf-forg tial ness, in his filial and a‘fec- 
tionate attentions to his old friend, in his forced. 
and constant cheerfulness, Ralph Chando 
showed now his rare nobility of character, his 
true and unfaltermg courage, just as much 
he had done at sea in storm and peril, when he 
had stood more than once face to face with 
death, and had not shuddered. 

Every morning, after breakfast, the doctor 
and Chandos mounted their branded horses 
took a wild gallop of several hours’ duration 

















ceenerally to the sheep-run, but now and t 
to the foot of the Wallaby hills, and almost to 
the “line” which the blacks had forbidden 


them to cros ty of death. 





$, under pena! 











Beyond this ridg t the savace “ hill- 
tribe” of which Wymeric had spoken. 
Mackenzie had killed three of th 1 


warriors, had sworn to be 1 
upon him. 

They had learned of his departure, and their 
hair oe of him was transferred to his successor 
They were biding their time. 

The black whom Lord Strathmere 
spatched upon his devilish mission to this tribe 
did his work in a manner that would havi 
delighted his employer. 

He described to them the old doctor and 
Chandos as murderers and convicts. 

He declared that they had com 
Garra to “lord it” over the natives, that th 
were Mackenzie’s near relations, and h 
to kill every member of the hill-tribe with 
rifles and poison, and they would then poss 
their lands. 

This infamous concoction was believed by ’ th 
eredulous and ignorant aborigines, and ¢ 


and they 


had de- 


»up to Garra- 





| swor 


swore that the doctor and Chandos should die. 
The description given of the two Enelishm 
by Lord Strathmere’s messenger had unex- 





pected effect of ins 
and inst:ad of hur I 

killing the men outrizht, they preferred 

their time and to employ strategy and circuimlo- 
cution. 

Unconscious of the 
them, the doctor and our hero took 
x gallop in all weathers. 

They returned home to dine at noon. In th¢ 
afternoon they read the books they had bough 
—all valuable and standard works,—or walked, 
or talked. 


ing a lively awe of th 
iy down to the plain 








machinations av 
their di 





mornin 


Chandos kept a diary, and the doctor amused 
lf in writing letters home to England, to 
Loudon “ Times,” and to 

v, dese riptive of life ai 
S rose-coi loure ~d exX- 


his friends, to the 
those high in authorit 
the antipodes, and 
perience as a she ep irmer. 

He wrote the letter to 5 Miss Pelham which has 
been mentioned. 

He wrote toa faithful friend in the mother- 
country to study up the “Strathmere murder 
case”’ from a new point of view i i 
the theory of Chandos’s innocence. 








HR 












He besieged the Home Secretary wi mints 
of Chandos’s bravery during the mutiny of the 
«Clytemnestra,” and aftern and boldl; 
made application for the young man’s par- 
don. 

nl en these letters had accumulated suffi- 
ciently, he locked them intoa small bag and 
despate} hed Walta on horseback with them to 
Pa ramatta, ordering him to post the letters, and 


to bring back the late 

prov iding him money to pur 
The black was gone several ius a but rt ‘turned 

safely. 
The post 


master at 


st Sydney n or eg 





¢ had been opened by the post- 


a, and its contents for- 








ral news- 
valu- 


he letters were replaced by sev: 


papers, worn and sviled, but immensely 
able to the squatters. 
“Let us see what has happened i: the three 
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months since we left Sydney,” said Dr. Marsh, 
unfolding the packet. “Ah! What is this?” 
and he stared at the great head-lines. “The 
mutineers of the ‘Clytemnestra’ have been 
hanged ! ‘ Particulars of the execution.’ ‘ Parson 
Jim defiant to the last.’ Why, Ralph, the ‘ Cly- 
temnestra’ has been captured, and the muni- 
teers punished with death. Bless my soul! 
What a world this is!” 

He adjusted his spectacles, and perused the 
account breathlessly. 

Our hero took up another paper. and became 
absorbed in a similar account. 

When the doctor had read the story of the 
death of the mutineers, he became anxious to 
learn how their capture had been effected, and 
sought out the paper with the narrative of Cap- 
tain Hall, of the “Avenger.” Then he read 
the details of the trial. 

The name of Ralph Chandos was brought for- 
ward prominently. 

The mutineers spoke of the “ swell convict” 
with oaths and hatred. 

He had cheated them of their prey, he had 
brought them to this fate, and they invoked 
upon his head the wildest invectives. 

There was a leader in one of the newspapers, 
entitled “The Hero of the Mutiny.” 

It was a glowing tribute to Ralph Chandos. 
Tt landed his bravery in saving Mr. Gray and 
the doctor and passengers of the ‘‘ Clytemnes- 
tra” at risk of his own life. 

[t depicted his courage and unselfishness in 
the midst of awful perils, and it concluded by 
demanding of the Home Government some 
commutation of his life sentence. 

“A man so gentle yet so brave, so unselfish, 
so noble,” the leader concluded, “can never 
have been a deliberate murderer. We do not 
question the justice of his conviction, but we do 
believe that he never assassinated his uncle in 
cold blood. He has shown himself incapable of 
such an act. There must have been some pallia- 
tion for his awful crime. 

“There was doubtless a quarrel between Lord 
Strathmere and his nephew, and in the heat of 
recriminations the fatal blow was struck that 
cost the uncle his life, and the nephew that 
which he held dearer than life, his good name 
and liberty. 

“We would not excuse the murderer, but we 
would urge a re-opening of his case, or, in any 
case, a conditional pardon. There is good stuff 
in this young man. Vile thieves and murderers 
walk thestreets of Sydney every day, their brief 
sentences having expired ; other vile thieves and 
murderers are allowed to return to England on 
tickets-of-leave. 

“This young man, whose life, but for one 
fatal error, one moment of unguarded passion, 
has been pure and noble, very narrowly escaped 
death by hanging. His preservation may have 
been for good reason. We commend his case 
to the favourable notice of the Home Govern- 
ment.” 

The doctor's eyes filled with tears. 

The papers contained further laudations of 
the “convict-hero to whom His Excellency, 
Governor Lord Strathmere, owed his life. 

There were several expressions of opinion 
that. he was a fitting subject for royal cle- 
in¢ ney. 

No one doubted that he was guilty of his 
uncle’s murder, but it was urged that no one 
knew the provocation he might have received, 
and that the murder had, without doubt, been 
the fruit of a mad impulse, and that he was 
probably consumed with bitterest remorse for 
his crime. 

Quotations were made fromthe English ac- 
counts of his trial, showing that he had been 
graduated from Oxford with highest honours, 
and that his life had never been stained by a 
falsehood or act of dishonour. 

His record proved him noble to the heart’s 
core. 

In short, the “swell convict” of the “Cly- 
temnestra’’ was a sort of hero of the hour. 

Chandos read some of the notices, then laid 
down the newspapers abruptly, and went out of 
doors. 

The doctor, looking out after him, beheld him 





walking away over the plain at a nervous, swing- 
ing gait. 

“He wants to be alone,” thought the old man, 
pityingly. “Poor boy! I almost wish that he 
had not seen the papers.” 

It was dark when Chandos returned. He 
came in gently, not in the gloomy mood the 
doctor had feared, but smiling and cheerful. 
His young face was grave and stern under his 
smiles, and his eyes were haggard and sun- 
ken. 

He had had a hard day, but he said nothing 
of it. 

He talked quietly of the mutineers, and made 
no allusions to the articles referring to him- 
self. 

“This affair of the ‘Clytemnestra’ shows 
that justice is sometimes done,” observed the 
doctor. “The mutineers seemed perfectly safe, 
yet justice overtook them. So will it be with 
the murderer of your uncle, my boy.” 

“Yes,” said Chandos, with a patient smile, 
full of ineffable strength and sweetness; “if not 
here, then up there!” and he raised his eyes 
reverently. ‘I can wait, my dear friend !” 

The doctor thought that Chandos was be- 
coming resigned. 

He little dreamed of the passionate rebellion 
of that proud young soul against his fate; he 
little dreamed of the agony and despair that 
tortured that noble spirit almost into mad- 
ness ! 

The next morning dawned through a cold, 
grey mist. 

A very English sort of rain was falling. 

It drizzled slowly and drearily from low- 
lying clouds, and the air was chilly and com- 
fortless. ; 

The two men, after breakfast, drew on their 
macintoshes, or waterproof coats, mounted their 
horses, and took their usual gallop. 

They returned more slowly, meeting Wymeric 
and several of his followers when nearing their 


ut. 
They halted to exchange greetings with the 


party. 

“TI was going to Garra-Garra,” said the black 
chief. “I give warning. The hill tribe mean 
mischief. They will work you harm. There’s a 
strange black fellow among them come up from 
Sydney. He’s been urging them to attack you. 
They may come to-night, to-morrow night, or 
next night. They mean to catch you asleep, and 
burn you up in your hut!” 

‘««*« Forewarned is forearmed,’” said Chandos, 
“We thank you for the warning, Wymeric.” 

“T hate those hill-men,” said the chief. “‘ We 
are at war with them. We like to see them 
killed.” 

The doctor asked the blacks to go on to the 
hut, but they were in haste and declined. 

They hurried on their return to their hunting- 
grounds, and the elder of the two Englishmen 
looked after them, shaking his head gravely. 

«We have lived here peaceably these three 
months,” he observed. “It’s time for some- 
thing disagreeable to happen. We shall have 
to watch to-night, my boy.” 

They rode on homeward. 

Walla had lighted a bright wood-fire in the 
little sitting-room, and its red glow made a 
pleasant contrast to the gloom without. The 
sinall table was laid for dinner. 

Walla brought in the doctor’s favourite 
“steamer,” and flanked it with other appetising 
dishes. 

The Englishmen gratified their cook by de- 
vouring the meal with appetite. 

Afterward, they set to work to strengthen 
their defences for the expected attack of their 
enemies. 

The glass windows had been provided with 
rough wooden shutters outside, mere slabs 
of plank, which, though rude, were protec- 
tive. 

The rain kept the thatched roof and the walls 
wet and dripping, and the doctor believed that 
the hut would not readily take fire. 

The afternoon was passed in reading and con- 
versation. 

Supper was had before dusk. 

Walla and the hunter squatted before the 





kitchen fire; the Englishmen sat before the 
hearth upon the other side of the same chimney, 
in the sitting-room. 

The fire filled the room with light, which also 
streamed from the windows. 

The dusk deepened into night and dark- 
ness. 

The rain began to fall more heavily. 

Chandos went out and secured the thick 
wooden shutters over the windows, and re-en- 
tered the room. 

As he was about to close the door, a hurried, 
uneven tread was heard without, and a man 
staggered inte the room. 

He looked hungry to famishing. 

His wild, squinting eyes peered out from 
under a torn hat and dishevelled locks of hair. 

His desperate face glared about him with 
wolfish ferocity. 

“Give me food!” he exclaimed. “Food! I 
am starving! Fiends and furies! and he re- 
os swiftly. “It’s the swell-convict Chan- 

OS: 


The doctor recognised the intruder at the same 
instant. 

“Black Tom!” he ejaculated. 
Tom, of the mutineers !” 


(To be Continued.) 


«Tt’s Black 








CONVICTED, 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Lapy Vivian began to think that she had 
been mad, that a delusion had blinded her 
judgment, in paying a visit to Mount Heron 
on such a wild night, and her proud lips curled 
in self-scorn. 

But what was that? 

A fluttering shadow among the shadows gloom- 
ing the pulpit? A breath of wind, perhaps, 
rifting the gloom ? 

Or was it someone in the pulpit among the 
black carvings at its back, with head bent for- 
ward in a listening attitude ? 

Lady Vivian caught her breath sharply. 

For a moment she was silent and motionless, 
her eyes piercing the blackness of the distant 
gloom. After all, the shadow that had rivetted 
her gaze could be nothing but a shadow. 

As Lord Mountheron began to wonder at her 
strange silence, and rapt and eager expression, 
she answered him, and her voice rang through 
the old chapel, low, but clear and distinct as the 
music of a chime of bells. 

«You say that you regard meas your promised 
wife, my lord. It is true that I agreed to marry 
you, but it was upon condition.” 

Did the shadow in the pulpit waver ? 

“But what a condition!” cried the marquis, 
totally unconscious of the double scene enact- 
ing. “ You bade me, as a proof of my devotion 
to you, to clear the name of Lord Stratford 
Heron. But such a condition is of no value. 
He was guilty of a foul crime ; I swear it to you, 
His name cannot be cleared.” 

“Tt must be! It shall be!” cried Lady Vivian, 
passionately, her glance reverting to the lofty 
pulpit. ‘I have never for one moment believed 
in my husband’s guilt. His innocence shall be 
proved.” 

“Your husband? You forget that you are 
diverced from him.” 

“T did not obtain that divorce. If Stratford 
Heron is alive, and if he still loves me, after 
deeming me so long false to him, I tell you, 
Rowland Ingestre, I would abandon home, rank, 
wealth, everything, to follow his ruined fortunes! 
I would rather be the wife of that outcast 
martyr, that wronged and innocent man, than 
the bride of an emperor !” 

A sound like a moan crept down the dim 
aisle. 

“ Was that the wind ?” asked the marquis. 

The windows rattled in a fierce gust as if in 


answer. 


“You have said all that before, Vivian,” said 
Lord Mountheron. ‘Thank Heaven, you are 
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not permitted to give way to your own madness. 
If Lord Stratford Heron re-appears in England, | 
he will be discovered and sent to prison, to meet | 
the fate he justly merits. The pursuit for him ; 
has never been completely relinquished, in spite | 
of the report of his death in South America. 
Detectives are watching for him at every port, 
and are scouring London. If he is in England, 
his escape from the country is impossible. If | 
he is elsewhere, he will be apprehended. But 
he is probably dead.” 

“If he be alive,” said Lady Vivian, “ I would | 
give all I possess to see his face once more, to | 
hear his voice, to tell him that I never once | 
doubted him, never once faltered in my love for | 
and trust in him. Although divorced from him, | 
I have never ceased to consider myself his wife, | 
and to look forward to a reunion with him, if | 
not in this world, then in a world where all} 
wrongs are righted.” 

The marquis bit his lips in chagrin. 

« Such sentiments befit a school-girl ; scarcely 
2 woman of the world like you, Vivian,” he ex- 
claimed. “I shall not accept this answer as 
final. I havea claim upon you which I shall 
not relinquish. I have loved you for years. 
You have encouraged me. Your presence here 
to-night is the greatest possible encouragement. 
You came to Cornwall at my solicitation. I love 
you with all my soul. I lay my heart at your 
feet. You cannot, you shall not, spurn it from 
you!” 

The marquis’s eyes, usually so gentle, glit- 
tered with a deep menace, which the Lady 
Vivian scarcely noted. 

She was still intent upon watching the dis- 
tant shadows. 

* We will not discuss the matter further,” she 
responded, with quiet dignity. “My guests 
leave me to-morrow, Marquis, and I have de- 
cided to remain at Clyffebourne a week longer.” 

“A sudden resolve? Shall you stay alone ?” 

“With my household, and without my guests, 
yes. I have a fancy for solitude, after so much 
gaiety. I like to walk in the evening upon the 
cliff,’”—and Lady Vivian looked resolutely away 
from the pulpit and at Lord Mountheron, speak- 
ing with studied carelessness—“‘and I always 
walk alone. Ido not even care for the rain. 
The sea and the gloom suit my moods. Does 
that sound romantic? My heart, despite all the 
sorrow it has borne, is young as ever, I some- 
times fancy,” and she forced a laugh. “I shall 
go up to town next week, however.” 

“| had intended to leave Cornwall to-morrow,” 
said the marquis. “If you stay, I shall stay. 
But have you thought that the coming week will 
be full of gloom and rain and storms ?” 

“Tdo not mind the weather. I shall remain 
the week,” replied Lady Vivian. “But our 
friends will wonder at our delay here. Let us 
rejoin them.” 

With a last, lingering look in the direction of 
the pulpit, Lady Vivian turned and walked 
slowly out of the chapel. 

The big doors clanged heavily as they closed 
‘behind her and the marquis, and the chapel was 
left to its dimness and desolation. 

As the Lady Vivian rejoined her friends, she 
asked herself if the errand that had brought 
her to Mount Heron had been accomplished. 
‘Had her instinct played her false, or had other 
ears than those of Lord Mountheron overheard 
her declarations ? 

She would have given all her wealth to ex- 
change her suspicions for absolute certainty. 

And if her words had been overheard, what 
would come of it ? 


The eventful Tuesday, the evening of which 
had been appointed for the second dinner party 
at Mount Heron, had arrived. 

During the days that had intervened since the 
preceding Thursday, Lady Vivian Clyffe had 
walked every evening in the grounds and upon 
the rocky sea wall at Clyffebourne, but she had 
not seen again the pretended “ pedlar” whose 
voice and whose eyes and figure had so startled 
her. 


She had ridden every day along the Bluff | 





Road and to Mount Heron village, but had ob- 
tained no trace of him. 

She had made most careless and delicate in- 
quiry in the household at Clyffebourne, and in 
the village, but no one had seen him. 

It was quite clear that he had not attempted 
t6"sell his wares, and this fact added to and 
tended to confirm Lady Vivian’s suspicions of 
his identity. 

She was in a state of continual feverish unrest 
which alarmed Felicie, who did not comprehend 
the eause. 

At one moment the Lady Vivian would be full 
of spirits and overflowing with life and excite- 
ment, the next she might be plunged in the 
depths of gloomy abstraction, paying no heed to 
anything about her, and apparently intent 
upon some problem that absorbed her entire 
faculties. 

What the change in her indicated no one 
could surmise; but Lady Markham smiled 
mysteriously in her gossips with the countess, 
and said something about “second love,” and 
Lord Mountheron. 

Monday came in with a drizzling, heavy rain 
of the sort peculiar to November—a dreary 
downpour, blotting out the sea from view, and 
hanging a thick veil over the park and lawns. 

Nevertheless, at a late hour of the evening, 
Lady Vivian went forth upon the cliff fora 
walk, well wrapped from the wet, and stayed 
for a long time in the dense gloom, yet with- 
out result. 

There was no moon, and nota star was 
visible. Felicie wondered at the strange freaks 
of her beautiful mistress, and foreboded illness 
for her. 

Tuesday proved yet more comfortless. The 
rainy weather had been deferred later in the 
season than usual, but its steady persistence 
now, with its resolute, businesslike fall, was a 
clear announcement that it had come to stay. 

Walks and rides were alike impracticable. 
Sails were out of the question; drives in close 
carriages were without attraction. 

The lady guests brought out their embroide- 
ries and other feminine occupations, but the 
time dragged heavily. 

Before afternoon of Tuesday, a general depar- 
ture was announced for the next day. 

Mrs. Ingestre had sent invitations for the 
dinner, and even the bad weather was not 
likely to prevent an acceptance of them. 

The poor lady had quite recovered from 
the shock and exposure incident tothe involun- 
tary bath she had received in the capsizing of 
the “ Heron.” 

It was astonishing that so much vitality re- 
mained in a frame soenfeebled as hers had been 
by long illness and various maladies. 

The prospect of the dinner party lent her new 
strength ; she revived as under a cordial. 

Mrs. Ingestre had a weakness for society and 
a horror of solitude, and she delighted in play- 
ing the part of mistress of the castle, believing 
it to be for the last time. 

“My reign is nearly over,” she said to her- 
self, “and that of Lady Vivian about to com- 
mence. I willretire gracefully. The dinner to- 
day shall be a triumph of art.” 

The French chef who presided over the 
culinary department would have disdained to 
discuss the menu with anyone, even with his 
master. 

All that had been necessary, so far as he was 
concerned, had been to tell him the number of 
covers required. He had always carte-blanche 
for his proceedings. 

The gentle, melancholy marquis was an epi- 
cure, and noted in town and country for his 
little dinners.” 

But Mrs. Ingestre discussed housekeeping 
matters with Mrs. Matthews, and decorations 
with the butler and gardeners, and was im- 
portant and busy throughout the forenoon of 
‘Tuesday. 

Alex was thus left to her own resources. 

She had remained within doors on Monday, 
but the need of exercise and a longing for a 
change impelled her to go out for a walk. 

The terraces were sodden and indistinct in 
the pouring rain; the sea was a grey blank; 





the garden paths were canals; the park was like 

a shower bath, with its dripping trees. 

a A visit to any of these was out of the ques- 
ion. 

The rocks were slippery, and a misstep upon 
them might result in death. 

Alex wrapped herself in a long, shrouding 
cloak of waterproof tweed, drawing its hood 
over her tawny little head, and paced the long, 
sheltered colonnades and pillared outdoor gal- 
leries, rather enjoying the widespread and utter 
desolation of the scene around her. 

She had visited Clyffebourne once since her sea 
adventure, but her interview with Lady Vivian 
had been interrupted by Lady Markham, and 
had been nearly barren of result. 

She had, however, given half a promise to her 
ladyship to return to London with her, and she 
was considering the subject now. 

She wished that she could see her father, to 
solicit his advice, and also to warn him to leave 
England. 

She had not seen him since her second in- 
terview with him in the grounds at Clyffe- 
bourne, and she believed that he had returned to 
London, and was there in hiding. 

The idea of going to London was, therefore, 
linked with the hope of seeing him. 

Her one thought, at all times, was of her 
father. 

Her love for the Earl of Kingscourt, her new 
and passionate love for her beautiful mother so 
unconscious of her existence, her future, her 
hopes and girlish aspirations—all were subordi- 
nate to the great purpose of her life, the mis- 
sion she had imposed upon herself of proving 
his innocene of the crime for which he had been 
found guilty and condemned to die, and revers- 
ing the unjust sentence of the judge and: the 
condemnation of his fellow men. 

That morning, at the breakfast table, after 
perusing his letters, Lord Kingscourt announced 
his intended departure for his own estates. 

“ My affairs need looking after,” he said. “TI 
have been away so long, and I have other 
friends who urge their claims upon my atten- 
tion, and whom I have not seen since my return 
from Greece.” 

His eyes, reverting to Alex, expressed the 
regret he did not speak. 

«Everybody will leave Cornwall. The Lady 
Vivian and her guests will not linger later than 
to-morrow,” said the marquis, looking discon- 
tentedly at the window panes. “This heastly 
weather will continue for a fortnight, ahd we 
shall have terrific gales. Cornwall will be a 
wilderness. If you go, Kingscourt, I shall 
follow Lady Vivian to town.” 

“She isa lode-star that draws you in her 
wake,” said Mrs. Ingestre, sentimentally. “If 
you all go, I shall not be left utterly alone, I 
hope. I intend to persuade Miss Strange to 
stay with me until you bring Lady Vivian home 
—and that will be next month, I suppose ?” 

Lord Mountheron looked gloomily at Alex. 
The radiant beauty of the girl was utterly dis- 
tasteful to him. 

The tawny, massive waves of hair, the sap- 
phire eyes, reminded him but too painfully of 
the fugitive Lord Stratford Heron. He was un- 
easy in,her presence, and his visit to town would 
be an escape from it. 

But Alex reflected that if the marquis went 
up to London his valet would go also. Her 
object, just now, was to watch Pierre Renaud, 
and she knew that Lord Mountheron would 
haunt the vicinity of Lady Vivian, and that 
Renaud would often come to see Felicie. 

Would she not do more toward fulfilling her 
mission if she went with Lady Vivian, and kept 
Renaud in sight, than if she remained in this 
lonely castle by the sea, perched upon its wind- 
swept height, with no occupation but to cheer 
the solitude of Mrs. Ingestre ? 

These grey old walls could tell her no tales of 
the Mount Heron tragedy, she thought; these 
ancient stones could reveal nothing of the dread 
mystery of that long-ago murder. 

“I must go with Lady Vivian,” she said to 
herself, pacing the long colonnade facing the 
sea. “I can do nothing here when Renaud 
is absent. What I can do in London, or at 
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Lady Vivian's seat, 
way clearly. 
by Providence—tha 
me how.” 

She walked the colonnade until she grew 
tired of its monotony. She knew that Lord 
Kingscourt believed her to be in her own room, 
and that he would not seek her. 

She had encountered Renaud at the head 
of the stairs, and he had paused and looked 

‘ter her until she had entered her own room. 
Ne » one had seen her emerge a little later in her 
water-proof garments, and pass out upon the 
colonnade. 

Mrs. Ingestre was too oceupied to think of 
her. She had the entire morning before her, 
and there was no one to comment upon her 
movements. 

A glanee in the direction of the ruined por- 
tions of the castle decided her to extend her 
rambk 1 them. 

Ti ; were in good repair. 
osure to the driving rain. 

d the colonnade, passing swiftly 
paved courtyard, and entered the 
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lingered upon her ancestral home. 
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her gaze 
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d and outcast, should be 
master here. She was his heiress, and’ some 
day this vist domain might come to her, with 
all its duvies and responsibilities. 

Alex scarcely considered this possibility ; 
entire thought, now and always, was of 
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no one dare mention it in his presence. Even 
he has never entered that fatal room. He would 
never allow it to be opened forme. I might 
remain behind him for a day or two, and per- 
suade Mrs. Ingestre to show me the room. I? I 
found nothing, I could then go up to London 
alone to Lady Vivian.’ 

The idea was like an inspiration. She resolved 
to act upon it. 

While Alex thus meditated, the decorations 
were going on within the castle with success. 
Mrs. Ingestre was absorbed in her task of over- 
seeing the house »keeper and butler, hoth of whom 
were too good-natured to resent her interference, 


although they understood their business far 
| IP’ look out for the dangers and ward them 


better than she did. 

A special messenger had 
bourne, with a note to the 
Vivian. 

The contents were brief. 

Her lidyship said that 
minated their visit, and 
bourne on the morrow. 

She believed that the rain was to be of long 


arrived from Clyffe- 
marquis from Lady 


her guests had ter- 
would leave Clyffe- 


duration, and had accordingly decided to go up | 


to London herself with her friends. 
She shoul! leave servants at Clyffehourne, 
and a ier to return, possibly within a fort- 
t later—her return would depend 

the we ut er. 
‘be said, also, that 
invitation to dinner at 
to show her guests 


Mount Heron had 
the ruins by 


Moowligiht being now, unhappily, an impossi- 

bility, and the relinquishment of her intention 
being unpleasant, she begged the manqnis to 
have the ruins illuminated. 
“he very idea!” he exclaimed, dclichtedly. 
«The court-yard ‘shall be covered with a water- 
proof awning with India rugs, and the rains 
shall be illuminated like a beacon. They used 
to do that, I remember, when Lady Vivian 
reigned here. She shall think the old days come 
back. My staid, commonplace dinner shall be 
transformed into a féte.” 

He hastened to give his orders. The butler 
understood the art of table decorations per- 
fectly, could arrange flowers in the drawing- 
rooms, and see the marquees, and the 
arrangements of lights. 

The ruins were to be hung with Chinese lan- 
terns, as they had been often before, and the 
lanterns were in the castle. 

The marquis despatched a force of men to 
clean the floors and walls of the ruins, beginning 
with the portion nearest the modern castle. 

Then he went up to his own rooms. 

His valet was in possession, lounging easily 
in the marquis’s favourite chair before the 
hearth. 

He did not rise at his master’s entrance, but 
lazily turned his head. The brightness of Lord 
Mountheron’s face was overcast at this fami- 
liarity. 

“What are you doing in that chair?” he de- 
manded, testily. ‘‘ Why don’t you rise when I 
enter the room ?”’ 

“T wonder how many times you have ad- 
dressed that question to me,” said Renaud, 
meditatively, as if calculating. “And what 
good did it ever do? Tama Communist in my 
principles, and consider myself quite as good as 
you, my mes Mountheron.” 

A dull red glowed on the marquis’s cheeks. 

« But if servant were to 
sted, angrily. 
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she had been told of its existence 
} tion. 

and will 

the 

Lady 


Vivian and her guests go up to London. Tshall 


| zo, too, and you must find time to pack up my 


boxes to-day, or in the morning? 

“ Very good,” said Renaud, rising. ‘I have 
been wanting a trip to town, not only for its 
but on business. Jean traced our 
fugitive up by the early morning train the other 
day, and has written me that he lodges in Lei- 
I suppose he is waiting there 
like a rat in the trap, till I pounce upon 
him.” 

“Lord Stratford Heron in Leicester Square, 
London ?” 

“Exactly. Did you thinkT’d beén idle? Go 
on with your féte and illuminations and gaicties. 


“T’vo had 
and ‘he 


off’ said Renaud, importantly. 
Jean down here on the fugitive’s track, 
has traced him. When we go up [’ll settle his 
business.” 

“But secretly. I'll have no publicity, no 
until I have made sureof Lady Vivian. 
His discovery would crush or distroy her. In 
spite of her divoree, and the array of testimony, 
she persists in believing ‘him an injured inno- 
cent, and would go through fire and water for 
him. She loves him still! Women are the 
most perverse beings in creation. I love her to 
desperation, and-I will win her; [I ltuve sworn 
it.” 

“Women are forts that cannot resist the 
proper sort of attack,” declared the valet, philo- 
sophically. My 1: udy Vivian will make up her 
mind that a live horse is better than a dead 
lion, and will marry you and forget her divorced 
husband. We'll talk of this to-morrow, or to- 
night, after the féte. If you play your cards 
well, you ought to advance your cause hand- 
somely to-night.” 

He sauntered out of the room, aiid made his 
way by a circuitous route to the ruins. 

Alex saw him coming with stealthy step, 
avoiding the workers who had proceeded to the 
banqucting-hall, and approaching slyly the spot 
where she was ensconced behind her screen of 
ivy leaves. 

She had no wish to meet him.: She had 
grown to fear him as her would-be murderer. 
Believing that he was about to seek the very 
room in which she was sitting, she, beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat to the dusky chapel, with its 
carved altar, its ancient benches, and the great 
square family pew, like a room, enelosed with 
faded tapestry curtains, directly in front of the 
high pulpit. 

Alex hurried along the dim aisle to the door 
of this family pew. The door was ajar. She 
entered and sat down upon the ancient cushions 
upon which her ancestors had been seated cen- 
turies ago. 

She was here in the deepest shadow. 'The 
high curtains, suspended by rings from brass 
poles, were closely drawn, shutting herin. Above 
was the groined ceiling, vaulted and carved, a 
work of art. 

Before the girl had time to collect her 
thoughts a tread sounded upon the floor of the 
aisle. 

Her heart beat violently. The step passed 
by the enclosed family pew towards the chancel. 
Alex tremblingly parted the evrtains, and 
through the narrow aperture thus gained peeped 
out. 

The intruder was Pierre Renaud, as she sup- 


| posed. 
he | 
«They would wonder and | 

| looked over his shoulder at every step. 
ren | 


| lant. 


There was a stealthiness in his movements, a 
secrecy, a mystery that impressed her. He 
He on the alert, watchful and 
he had some secret errand 


vigi- 
here 


was 
That 
was pliin 
3ehind the pulpit was the vestry and robing- 
room. A flight of marble steps led froin the 
chapel directly under the pulpit te the crypt 
beneath, where the Herons of Mount Heron were 
anciently sepulchred. 

Alex had not penetrated to the crypt, but 
and loca- 


Pierre Renaud pansed at the head of this 
flicht of stairs, in the shadow of the pulpit, and 
watched and listened for a full minute. ‘Then, 
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with soft and noiseless tread, he descended to 
the crypt below. 

Alex waited a full minute, wondering as to 
his movements and the mystery attending 
them. 

Then, remembering that her whole duty had 
centered in the task of watching this man, and 
this might bea fateful opportunity, she arose 
and crept down the aisle in pursuit. 

Her little boots were covered with rubber 
overshoes, as Renaud’s had been, and her move- 
ments were inaudible. 

Her dress was of a woollen fabric and did not 
rustle. 

She crept to the head of the stairs, paused, 
listened, looked upward with a prayer in her 
glorious eyes. and glided down the steps into 
the deeper darkness of. the crypt below. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


At the foot of the stairs Alex found herself in 


a white marble corridor running from one side | 


of the church foundation to the other 





| 


Wide, double doors opened off this into the 
crypt—a chamber corresponding in size to the | 


chapel above. 

The doors were ajar; the massive key was in 
the lock; a long, 
out likea golden lance into the corridor. 

The girl was delicate—a slim, tender creature 
of no great physical strength, but her love for 
her father inspired her with the courage of a 
hero. 

She forgot herself and the peril she was in- 
curring. She glided to the half-opened door 
nud looked within. 

Pierre Renaud was standing in the crypt, 
« lantern in his hand which he had just 
lighted. 

The floor of the aisles was formed of marble 
tablets, each bearing an inscription. Between 


+} 


t 
effigies of men and women upon them. 








The valet walked between these rows and } 


halted at a tomb midway in the second row, and 
raised his lantern above his head. 

Alex could make out that this square tomb 
bore upon it the marble image of a woman, and 
that at her feet knelt six small effigies, like 
dolls. 

This was the resting-place of a Marchioness 
of Mountheron, who had left six children to 
mourn her death. 

But what could bring Pierre Renaud here? 
What interest had he in this Lady of Mount- 
heron who had died a hundred. years before? 
Why had he a private key to the ¢ cryp t? Why 
was his visit so full of mystery ? 

Alex held her breath and watched him. 

He glanced toward the door, was silent and 
watchful for a few moments, and then set down 
his lantern upon the tomb. 

Placing both hands upon one of the small 
kneeling effigies, he gave it a dexterous twist, 
and with an exercise of strength extracted it 
from its socket in the marble. 

A small cavity into which its stem had fitted 
was revealed. ; 

This cavity was deeper than necessary for its 
purpose. The marble stem, or pin, in which 
the effigy terminated at its base, could not reach 
to the bottom. Renaud thrust in his hand and 
drew out a tiny wooden box, scarcely two inches 
square. 

Again he listened. Alex was still as death. 
He moved nearer to the door, that he might 
listen and watch, and sat down upon a tomb not 
six feet distant from the girl who had witnessed 
his approach, and ina panic of terror, believing 
him about to return tothe castle, had found 
herself wnt = le to retreat, and remained trans- 
fixed to the spot. 

Renaud set down his lamp upon the tomb be- 
side Ky and drew from his neck a slender 
silver chain, which he ecarricd hidden in his 
bosom, hich was attached a key. With 





and to wh 


this key he opened the box. 

Alex crested her head forward. 
were eager and burning. 

The box seemed stuffed with chamois leather 


Her 


eyes 


se aisles were rows of tombs, with sculptured | 


yellow ray of light streamed | 











and cotton. 


precious objects they guarded. 
And Alex saw that these objects were pre- 
cious stones. 


She knew them to be diamonds, at a glance, | 
They re- | 


of rare size, and of the first water. 
flected the light, glowing and scintillating like 
stars. 

Renaud held them up in the light of the lan- 
tern, and gloated over them. 

‘The watcher grew pale as death, and clung to 
the door-post. 

At last the clue she had wanted had come into 
her hands! 


Here was proof of her father’s innocence of | 


the crime of which he had been found guilty 
—proof that Pierre Renaud was the mur- 
derer. 

At last! at last! 

She remembered her father’s story. The mur- 
dered marquis had possessed a mania for pre- 
cious stones, and had invested more than fifty 
thousand pounds in their purchase. 

, After his murder these stones could not “be 
ound, 

It had been thought by some that Lord Strat- 
ford Heron had stolen them, and. had time’.to 
secret them before the morning when the murder 
was discovered. 

There were various other theories, but the 
one we have mentioned had obtained most ereé- 
dence. 

And here were the lost jewels—or a portionof 
them—in the hands of Pierre Renaud! 

Their immense value, the fact of his hiding 
them in the crypt of the ruined chapel, his 
secrecy, his furtiveness, his air of stealth, all 
showed that he had not come honestly by 
them. 

He turned the gems over, 

He tossed them up and let them fall ina 
gleaming shower upon his hands; he examined 
them one by one ; heexulted in them as a miser 
exults in hig gold, yet often stopping in dead 
silence, never once forgetting his eamtion. 

At last he selectedone jewel from the restand 
hid it in a tiny leather pouch he took from his 
pocket, and which, with its added treasure, he 
thrust in his bosom. 

Then he returned to the tomb he had dese- 
crated, hid the box in its former resting-place, 
and screwed and twisted the effigy into its 
proper position. 

Alex did not wait to witness the conclusion of 
the operation. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 
nithenadittgremisctinan 
CHAPTER I. 


On the 14th of October, 1806, a day destined 
to be ever and sadly remembered in the annals 
of Germany, the Baroness Ida Von Arneim, a 
young, beautiful, and childless widow, was 
seated in the drawing-room of her residence at 
Weimar. 

She was not alone; seated in close proximity 
to the lady, was a gentleman wearing the rich 
court costume of the period. 

Tall, well-formed, and eminently handsome, 
the Count Von Attenberg was still far from pre- 
possessing. 

There was an ambiguity in his smile, an occa- 
sional sinister expression in his eye, which had 
something repellant to a woman of the world 
so well versed in reading character as was the 
baroness, 

“TI came, fair Ida,” said the count, pursuing 
a previous train of remark, “to urge you to 
reconsider your decision.” 

«After my injunction to drop the subject for 
ever,” replied the baroness, coldly. 

“IT do not remember that I gave my promise 
to obey, madame,” rejoined Von Attenberg. 

«You have chosen an ill time to renew a suit 
utterly hopeless, sir.” 


> 


Renaud removed several layers, | 
and turned out upon his broad, red hand the 








“ Pardon—it is at this moment, when the 
enemy is pressing onward, that it appears to me 
fitting to again offer you my hand, my heart, 


, and my protection.” 


‘TI think, sir,’ said the baroness, with an ex- 
pression of scorn, “ that if you desired to extend 
your protection to one or all of your country- 
women, your place at this moment would be not 
in the rear of the army, in the boudoir of a lady, 
but in the front ramks of our brave Prussi:n;.”” 

«Each one to his tagte, my dear baroness,” 
replied the count, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
though a slight flush of shame tinged his cheek. 
“T wasn’t eat out for a soldier.” 

« Ob, if I were only aman !” said the baroness, 
clenching her little hand. 

“ But youare only a woman,” said the count. 
“Consider your unprotected situation—alone 
here in this threatened eify—your servants gone 
forth to meet the enemy, only a girl to bear | you 
company—for I don’t: eount poor Father Franz, 
the priest, who hid himself away im some corner 
of the house at the first note of the artillery. 
Hark! What was that?” 

“The same artillery which frightened a poor, 
old, paralytic man, buf which seems to have 
sent the colour from your ¢heaks, most puissant 
and valorous count.” 

“By Heavens! the 
baroness,” said the count, rising’. 
troops have heen defeated ?” 

«If they have been, shame fall on the cowards 
who-have remained at home during the battle ?”° 
evied the batoness. 

The count gazed on the beautiful face flushed 
with emotion, the sparkling eyes, the graceful 
figure, and heaved a sigh. 

“T await your answer,” he said, meekly. 

“You have had it twice,” replied the baroness. 
“Under no circumstances of distress or misfor- 
tune, after no lapse of time, could I be induced 
to entertain your offer. I reject it utterly, and 
any attempt at the renewal of the conversation 
of this morning must lead to a suspension of 
even that interchange of ¢ivilities which our 
mutmnal position in the same social circle demands. 
“EL have the honour of wishing you good morn- 
ing, Count Yon Attenberg.” 

She rose.as she spoke, and her words were 
pronounced with the air of a‘sovercign princess 
dismissing an offending vassal. 

Cowed, abashed, and indignant, at the same 
time, the count bowed low, and retired without 
a word. 

As he descended the staircase he muttered to 
himself, with a deep oath: 

“That woman shall be mine, by fair means or 
by foul. I will humble her proud spirit before 
another sun rises and sets. Let the French come 
to Weimar—in the midst of the confusion I shall 
have an opportunity to carry out my plans. They 
will never interfere with me—I have a secret: 
understanding with them, thanks to my diplo- 


sound draws nearer, 
“Can our 


-|macy. And now tothe court of the grand duchess, 


to play the patriot and hero, to tell what I 
would have done had I been in command of 
troops.” 

He flung himself upon his horse, and dashing 
his spurs into the animal’s sides, rode off at a 
gallop to report himself at court. 

No one who witnessed his proud bearing would. 
have suspected that the Count Von Attenberg 
was at heart an arrant coward. 

Meanwhile, Minna, the favourite maid of the 
baroness, had rushed into the presence of her 
mistress, all the colour fled from her soft cheeks, 
and her little heart beating as if it would leap 
from her bosom. 

“Oh, madame, do you hear it ?” she cried. 

“The cannon? Oh, yes,” replied the baroness, 
calmly. 

«Tt comes nearer and nearer.” 

«Tt does, indeed, my poor girl.” 

“Yes, ma’am. And don’t you remember poor 
Karl that used to work in our garden ?” 

« Perfectly well.” 

«You know he would go for a soldier, and they 
put him into the Hussars. Well, mv’am, he 
just rode into the city, badly wounded, and when 
they took him off his horse, he said that ourarmy 
was in retreat, and the French in full pursuit. 
Oh, we shall all be killed !” 
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** Do not be foolish,” said the baroness. ‘* The 
French do not war on women. We may be 
plundered of our property, if this news be true, 
but they will surely spare our lives.” 

Here a terrific shriek burst from the lips of 
the affrighted girl. 

A round shot from the enemy’s guns struck 
the window of the opposite house, and dashed 
the sash and glass toatoms, as it went plunging 
through the building. 

“We had better close the shutters,” said the 
baroness, pale, but calm, and while her attendant 
stood rocted to the spot, incapable of action, the 
lady closed and fastened the shutters of the front 
windows of the house and made the doors 
secure. 

She then sat down patiently to await the 
result. 

For hours the two women were compelled to 


listen to the roar of the heavy guns, to hear 
shells bursting in their immediate vicinity, to 
listen to the tramp and din of soldiery passing 
through the streets, to catch glimpses through 
the back windows of the house, of flames and 
smoke, indicating that here and there, a furious 
soldiery, flushed with victory, and perhaps 


maddened with deep potations, had applied the 
torch to peaceful dwellings. 

Night came, however, and the privacy of the 
baroness had not been intruded on. She began 


to think that her house had escaped the notice 
of the enemy, and even Minna recovered her 
wonted spirits. 

However, she prudently prepared a sumptuous 
supper, thinking thatif any soldiers shouldinvade 
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her house, good treatment might secure them 
immunity from insult. 

In the course of the evening a thundering 
knocking was heard at the front door. 

“Go down and open the front door,” said the 
baroness. “ But stay—I will do it myself.” 

Before she had half crossed the drawing-room, 
however, a tremendous crash was heard, followed 
instantly by footsteps and voices on the stairs. 
She paused and calmly awaited the result. 

“Ten thousand bombshells !” cried a rude 
voice in French, which the baroness understood 
perfectly ; “these aristocrats don’t keep open 
house, Victor. Shall we make a bonfire of the 
shanty ?” 

* Wait !” said a stern voice in reply. 

Ina moment more the speakers were in the 
drawing-room. One of them was a burly fellow, 
begrimed with smoke and powder, the other, a 
graceful, black-eyed youth, both dressed in the 
uniform of the grenadiers of the guard. They 
flung the door wide open, and advanced with 
charged bayonets. 

* Halt!” said the stouter of the two. 
sent arms. Salute the ladies.” 

The younger soldier dropped the butt of his 
musket to the ground, let the barrel fall into 
the hollow of his left arm, gazed on the baroness 
sternly, and glanced scornfully around the apart- 
ment. 

Gentlemen,” said the baroness, calmly, “ may 
I beg to know to whom I am indebted for this 
visit ?”’ : 

«“We’ve been fighting all day, and are hungry 
as wolves. ‘‘ We've been on our feet for eight- 
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and-forty hours, and require rest. What we 
want is a good supper and good beds, cried the 
stouter soldier.” 

“ Peace, comrade,” said the more youthful 
soldier, with a wave of his hand, and relaxing 
somewhat the sternness of his expression under 
the influence of the grace and loveliness of the 
lady. “The fortune of war, madame, has 
authorised us to demand hospitality. This house 
is assigned to us as our quarters. You have but 
to supply our wants, and, far from annoying you, 
you may rely upon that forbearance which a 
French soldier knows how to accord to the un- 
fortunate and helpless. 

“‘More—I pledge you my word and honour 
that we will protect you against any insult from 
any quarter. And, the further to re-assure you, 
madame, that as soon as Marshal Augereau 
arrives an order will be promulgated punishing 
with death any Frenchman, officer or private, 
who injures one of her citizens.” 

The countess bowed low, and invited her guests 
to the dining-room. . 

She and the young soldier took their seats at 
the upper end of the table, Minna and Bertrand 
at the lower. 

It is useless to say that ample justice was done 
by both the grenadiers to the sumptuous fare 
set before them. 





oe 


CHAPTER II. 


Arter supper the baroness adjourned to the 
dining-room, and they conversed together with 
the ease of old acquaintances, notwithstanding 
the circumstances which had brought them 
together. 

In the course of their conversation the soldier 
said: 

«Madame, you have been good enongh to give 
me your name. I can only respond by a half- 
confidence. My baptismal name is Victor—I am 
known by that in the army—yet my family is 
one of the proudest in France. They discarded 
me, however, because I embraced liberal ideas 
—turned me into the streets,in a word. My 
sympathies and my ambition led me to the pro- 
fession of arms. Under the eagles of France I 
have carried a musket—it may be that a mar- 
shal’s baton is reserved for me. This, however, 
I know: that whatever happens—whether to 
die a private in the ranks, or to live in command 
of a division, I’ve a heart equal to either fate.” 

The hour growing late, however, the baroness 
assigned rooms to her guests, and then retired. 
Bertrand had long been yawning, in spite of the 
bright eyes of pretty Minna. 

“Go to bed,” said Victor, to his comrade. 
“ One of us must keep watch—let it be me. I 
can take my rest to-morrow.” 

«You were always a good fellow, Victor,” said 
Bertrand, at the end of a prodigious yawn. 
** And it would be useless for me to play sentinel, 
for I should be sure to sleep upon my post. 
Good-night.” 

Victor sat down in the drawing-room, having 
first loaded and primed his musket, and pre- 
pared for his night’s vigil. 

The beauty and grace of the baroness had 
made a strong impression on him. 

For years he had led the stormy life of a 
soldier without once mingling in the polished 
society, in the very heart of which he had been 
born. 

This lovely woman brought back to him 
memories of peaceful life, of bright saloons, of 
radiant ladies, of mazy dances, and sumptuous 
entertainments. 

Might he not one day, in happier times, fame 
and fortune achieved, the sword sheathed, aspire 
to her favour? 

From the midst of dreams like these he was 
aroused by a shrick in the corridor. Catching 
up his musket, he rushed into the entry, and at 
the further end of it, just before the open win- 
dow, he saw the baroness struggling in the grasp 
of a strange man. , 

“ Help! help !” she cried. 

And bursting from the hands of the intruder, 
she rushed towards Victor, and sank fainting at 
his feet. 
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The soldicr’s wrath mounted like a blaze to his 
face. “ Villain!” he cried. 

He had dropped his musket and grappled with 
his adversary hand-to-hand. 

The latter, watching his opportunity, made a 
snatch at the handle of a poignard he wore in 
his bosom. 

Quick as thought Victor disarmed him, and 
exerting all his strength, caught him up in 
his arms and dashed him through the open 
window. 

*‘ Where is he ?” cried the baroness, at last 
restored to consciousness. 

“I hope I have killed him,” replied Victor. 
** But do you know him ?” 

“It is the Count Von Attenberg,” replied the 
baroness, aghast, “one of the most influential 
men in Weimar, and more than suspected of 
being a friend of France. You are entitled to 
ail my confidence, and I will withhold nothing. 
This man isa rejected suitor. He attempted to 
carry me off this night by force and compel me 
to marry him. If he is at liberty he will move 
Heaven and earth to effect your destruction and 
ruin my fame.” 

Victor walked over to the window and looked 
out. 

A neighbouring bivouac fire brought every ob- 
ject into full prominence. 

* He must have got off unharmed,” muttered 
he, to himself. 

“ Hark!” cried the baroness. ‘I hear the 
tramp of soldiers. They halt before the house. 
I hear the street door open. Minna must have 
admitted them. Fly—hide yourself!’ 

« Where ss asked Victor. ‘They will search 
the house.” 

** There is one room they will not search,” re- 
plied the baroness. 

«What one ?” 

«« My chamber.” 

She flung the door open. 

«Enter, sir. It is the only place of refuge 
for you.” 

A guard soon made its appearance. Accom- 
panying the officer in command was the Count 
Yon Attenberg. 

« Are you sure, count,” asked the officer, “ that 
you can identify the villain who attempted your 
life ?” 

“TIT could not see his face,” replied the 
count, “but I think I should know him by his 
figure.” 

«He has hardly had time to escape,” replied 
the officer, ‘and we will search every room in 
the house.” 

“Every room but one,” said the baroness, ad- 
vancing. 

_ Withoutexception, madame,” said the French 
officer. 

“You will am, I know, my own private 
apartment ?” said the baroness. 

“ Certainly, madame,” replied the officer, bow- 
ing. 

Phe baroness felt a great load lifted from her 
heart. 

In the meantime the struggle had aroused 
Bertrand from his first sleep, and from his cham- 
ber door~he had become cognisant of all that 
followed. 

He heard the officer in command say to Von 
Attenberg : 

“Tf he is taken he will be dealt with sum- 
marily. Fifteen paces and a volley will square 
his account.” 

A moment afterwards Bertrand presented him- 
self. 

He saluted the French officer. 

“Captain,” said he, “I surrender without 
summons.” 

**Do you know that man ?” asked the officer of 
Von Attenberg. 

“TI know him,” said Bertrand, saluting the 
count. “ He had a falling out with me just now 
—out of the window.” 

“You know the marshal’s order,” said the 
officer, sternly. 

“«« By heart,” replied the soldier. “Take me 
away. The sooner it’s over the better.” 

« Permit me to speak one word with this man,” 
said the baroness. 

The officer in command of the squad assented, 





and the lady drew Bertrand out of earshot of 
the witnesses. 

«You are innocent,” said she, in a tremulous 
tone. 

«T have confessed,” replied the soldier. 

« But you are innocent,” pursued the lady. 

“Be it so,” answered Bertrand. “Victor 
saved my life in battle—I swore that I would 
repay the deed the next time his own was in 
peril. The hour has come, and I am ready. 
When the muster roll is called in Heaven I shall 
answer to my name.” 

“ Rut Victor would never permit this.” 

“He must not know it till it is all over.” 

The baroness wrung her hands. 

«“T know not what to do,” she cried. 

“ Do nothing,” returned the soldier. 
tain, I am ready.” 

** Youshall be saved if human power can effect 
it.” 

These were the last words of the baroness. 


“ Cap- 





CHAPTER III. 


Ar the close of a fine October day in the year 
1816 a man of middle age, strongly built, with 
dark grey hair and moustache, and wearing a 


long, faded, blue surtout buttoned closely to ‘the. 


throat, and a cap of the same colour, which had 
seen long service, knocked at the door of a 
stately house in Weimar. 

It was opened bya jovial, red-faced man in 
livery. ° 

“his is the house of the Baroness Von Ar- 
neim, I think ?” 

oT.” 

“Is the baroness at home ?” 

“Not exactly, but I expect her.” 

“She lives here ?” 

“ Not exactly, sir,” replied the red-faced man. 
« But this is her home—that is, when she is at 
home, which is rarely.” 

“‘T am weary, having walked a long distance,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘ Have you any objection to 
my walking in and resting for a while ?” 

“None in the least, sir. The door of this 
house is always open, though the mistress is 
rarely at home.” 

The stranger was ushered into the sitting- 
room. 

The man who admitted him busied himself in 
procuring refreshments, bread and cheese 
and beer, of which the stranger gratefully par- 
took. 

“Pardon me,” said the red-faced man, “ but 
though you speak German excellently well I 
thought I detected a little of the French 
accent.” 

“Tam a Frenchman.” 

«Your hand!” cried the red-faced man. “I, 
too, ama Frenchman. Vive la France!” 

“Vive la France!” repeated the stranger. 
«But how comes it that you, a lover of la bella 
France, are settled down here in Germany ?” 

«Ah! itis along story,” said the man. “I 
came here with the French army in 1806, this 
day ten yearsago. This is between ourselves. 
I and a comrade were quartered in this house. 
He had a scufile with one of the grandees of the 
place, and came near killing him. A guard came 
to arrest him. I confessed the crime to save his 
life, for he once saved mine. Luckily, my affair 
was put off until the next morning, and for 
want of a better prison I was lodged in an out- 
house. But my good angel was not asleep.” 

«Your good angel ?” 

«Yes, in the shape of as plump and pretty a 
girl as ever your eyes rested on. My angel 
cajoled the sentinels, gave them drugged wine, 
and when they were asleep set me at liberty, and 
found me a secure hiding-place. The grand 
army marched away without me. In due time 
I emerged into daylight again, shaved off my 
whiskers and moustache, bade adieu to eagles 
and to glory, married my preserver, and became 
a steward, as my wife is housekeeper, to the 
Baroness Ida Von Arneim, the loveliest and most 
unhappy lady in the world.” 

“‘ What is the cause of her unhappiness ?” 

«That is a secret known only to herself,” said 
the ex-soldier. ‘ All I know about it is that a 





ifew months after the battle of Jena she left 


Weimar suddenly. Where she went I know not. 
She came back in a year, much changed in 
appearance, though still lovely to look upon. 
She did not remain here long, but went to a 
country-house in Berlin, whither she was sum- 
moned by her father, General Von Rastadt, 
whose health was failing. She always comes 
here on the anniversary of the battle of Jena— 
this day—and remains for a few days. She is 
kind to us—gentle as ever—but evidently some- 
thing weighs upon her mind.” 

“ Has she no intention of changing her condi- 
tion—of marrying again ?” asked the strat nger. 

“None. She has had suitors—more than I 
can reckon upon my fingers—but she sends them 
all to the right about in double quick time. This 
makes us think that her sadness is an affair of 
the heart. My wife, Minna, will have it thatshe 
lost her heart to my comrade, Victor, who was 
quartered here with me after the battle of Jena. 
But I don’t believe in love at first sight—not I! 
Victor was a fine fellow, however. I wonder 
what has become of him !” 

“ Killed, most probably,” said the stranger. 
“ Few of the Old Guard survived Waterloo.” 

“Ah, Waterloo! they were too much for the 
Little Corporal. English, Dutch, Germans, all 
the world against him. But for the baroness I 
should have been forced to march against the 
Emperor. She saved me from conscription, 
and, thank Heaven! Europe is once more at 
peace. But you must excuse me now, for I hear 
carriage-wheels, and it may be the baroness.” 

In a short time the room door opened, and a 
lady appeared, accompanied by-an old gentle- 
man. 

lt was the baroness and her father, General 
Von Rastadt. 

“Tam told you wished to see me, sir?” said 
the baroness. 

“Yes, madame,” replied the stranger, with 
some embarrasment; “that is, if I have the 
honour of addressing the Baroness Ida Von 
Arneim ?” 

«That is my name, sir,” said the lady. 

Bertrand and his wife, Minna, row a preity 
dame, had entered the room and were busy with 
some household arrangements, but, of course, 
their curiosity permitted them to lose nothing 
of what passed between the mysterious stranger 
and their mistress. 

“Ten years ago,” said the stranger, “a young 
French soldier, who bore the name of Victor, 
was a guest in the house.” 

“TI remember him,” said the baroness, in a 
voice shaken with emotion. ‘I have heard 
nothing of him since that day. I have supposed 
him”—here the tears gathered in her eyes— 
* dead.” 

“ He is not dead,” replied the stranger. 

The baroness raised her eyes to Heaven, and 
clasped her hands, while her lips moved as if 
uttering a prayer. 

“He lives, sir, you say?” she resumed, but 
deeply agitated. 

** Lives, and is well. Moreover, he would pre- 
sent himself here if he thought you hadn’t for- 
gotten him.” 

“T thought he had forgotten me,” said the 
baroness, in a low tone. 

“Not for one moment,” cried the stranger. 
“Tn the roar of battle—in the hour of victory 
—in the hour of defeat—at Moscow, at the 
Berezina—at Waterloo—he thought of you as 
the devotee thinks of his patron saint. Look on 
me,” he cried, advancing into the full light of 
the apartment (he had hitherto kept himself in 
the shade)—*Ida Von Arneim, have you for- 
gotten your poor Victor ?” 

He extended his arms. 

The beroness rushed to his embrace, ani folded 
him to her heart. 

«Are you not a little too demonstrative, my 
dear ?” asked her father, uneasily, as he drew 
her away from the guest, whose faded suztout 
and general shabbiness impressed him most un- 
pleasantly. 

“You know the inestimable service he ren- 
dered me,” said the baroness, apolegetically. 

*‘Yes—yes—I know all about that,” said the 





general, testily. 
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* Ten thousand bombshells!” cried Bertrand, 

what a lout I was not to recognise my old 

If German beer and sausages hadn’t 
uddled my brain I should have known him 
mong a thousand.” 

And he hugged his old comrade to his heart. 
Minna, too, received an affectionate embrace and 
recognition. 

‘And now, sir,” said the general, “pray tell 

> what I can do for you ?”? 

[ come, sir,” Victor, “to ask you for 
nd of your daughter.” ‘ 
» blood mounts 
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baroness blushed deeply, but was silent. 
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. taking her hand. 
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would be true to his legitimate sovereign now 
that the sceptre had irrevocably changed hands. 
Once secure in my position I hastened to Weimar 
to find Ida, yet free, yet loving, yet trusting, and 
oh! more beautiful than ever.” 

“Very romantic, and very irregular,” said 
Baron Ven Rastadt. “Nothing equal to it in 
the annals of the Von Rastadts, and they date 
back for centuries. But what’s done can’t be 
undone, though it may as well remain a family 
secret. That marriage was null and void. There 
must be a public ceremony.” 

“« But you forgive us, father?” said Ida. 

“Of course I do,” said the old gentleman. 
* Cordially—entirely.” 

The duke and baroness were publicly united 
in a few days with all the ceremony and parade 
that the rank of the parties required. The grand 
duke and duchess were present on the occasion, 
and it was remembered long afterwards that 
Goethe kissed the bride. 

In the happy years that followed they divided 
their time between Paris and Weimar. Bertrand 
and Minna followed their fortunes, treated 
olways rather as friends than as domestics. In- 
deed, wher wholly alone Victor and Bertrand 
fough{)-eir battles over again, and renewed the 
famil™r.cy of their old campaigning days. But 
in the presence of company the ex-grenadier 
treated his old comrade with the most punc- 
tilious respect, nor was he ever known to boast 
among his associates of his former intimacy with 
a peer and marshal of France. F. A. O. 








FACETILA, 


NO BAD WORDS. 


“Tue Japanese have no bad words in their 
language.” 

After seventeen futile attempts to get the 
joints of a stove-pipe to fit the indignant Jap 
goes out and bumps his head against a post, 
kicks a hairless dog twenty-seven times around 
the yard, and then—feels better. 

HARDLY PROBABLE. 

A man was taking aim at a hawk that was 
perched on a tree near his chicken-coop when 
his little daughter exclaimed : 

“Don’t take aim, pa; let it go off by acci- 
dent.” 

« Why ?” asked the father. 

«’Cause every gun that goes off by accident 
always hits somebody.” 

A GNAT-TY MAN. 

Two countrymen, secing a naturalistin a field 
collecting insects, thus spoke of him: 

“ Vot’s that ere gemman ?” 

“Vy, he’s a naturalist.” 

** Vot’s that ?” 

« Vy, von who catches gnats, to be sure.” 

7? 5 
DOWLERS AND ULSTERS. 

Aunt (slightly short-sighted): ‘Are you 
Charley and Johnny, or are you your sisters?” 

Tuey: “ We are our sisters, auntie.” 

—Fun. 
A BREAKFAST RELISH. 

“You may take a rash step if you eat chow- 
chow at breakfast, but you may take a rasher.” 
—Passages from the “Diary of a Late Dys- 
peptic.” —Fun. 

PARTRIDGE PIE. 


Nevertheless, you must 


” 


“« Bone your birds. 
not steal them.’”’—*“ Nicemakian Ethics. 
—Fun. 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH WHOLESOME MUSHROOMS. 


suv blackeneth the good mushroom, but 
eneth (if it be Attic) the gills of the good 
—Fun. 


rn 
man.’’—* Hilarius’s Herbal.” 
CULINARY MAXIMS. 
skin a live eel, but take care, if 
not to pull a live tur- 


“You may 
you would avoid peckizg 


> 


Key. 


‘‘Brown stock may be made outeof biack 
cattle. 


| fishing-rod. 





‘Stolen waters, of course, are sweet, but 
poached eggs are nice.”—“ The Reflective Roll- 
ing-pin.” —Fun. 

Tue strongest of pleas for passing the Bill for 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister—Only one 
mother-in-law. —Fun. 

ON HAND. 


Swerr Son: “You see, mother, the dozen 
pairs of gloves I had from your tradesman have 
all burst, and when I spoke to him about them 
he said it was the result of my ‘impatience.’ ” 

Patient Moruer: “ Well, my dear, his answer 
fits you ‘like a glove.’” —Fun. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE NEW POPE. 


INHERITING spiritual apart from temporal 
sovereignty, Leo XIII. will be enabled to bear 
in mind the business of a Pope without being 
distracted by that of a King. .There are certain 
points on which Lumen in Colo may be expected 
to enlighten him, 

In particular: - 

How to make theology and geology put their 
horses together. 

How in all other points to square faith with 
science. 

Infallibility ought also to be able: 

To declare whether the apparition of La 
Salette was a miracle or a hoax. 

To pronounce a like judgment respecting: 

The apparition of Lourdes. 

The holy house at Loretto. 

The image which used to wink at 
Rimini. 

The liquefaction of the blood of Saint 
Januarius. 

Withal: 

To come to terms with United Italy, and dis- 
cover a modus vivendi on Peter’s Pence, supple- 
mented by a handsome allowance from the 
Italian Government. —Punch. 


PROBABLY HE WOULD. 


Her was an enthusiastic fisherman. 

He had caught a half-dozen black bass about 
the size of sardines, and proudly placed the 
catch before a farmer for inspection. 

The granger turned the little fishes over with 
the handle of his knife, and looking up in the 
face of the fisherman, remarked, in painfully 
measured syllables: 

« Wouldn’t —you—have—been—about—as — 
well — off—if—you — had —kept—your—bait— 
and—cooked—it ?” 

ANECDOTE IN HIGH LIFE. 

A scANDALOUS and garrulous old dowager, 
whose tongue was a match for anyone, consider- 
ing it was generally tipped with brimstone, was 
said to talk like a magpie. 

Yes, a scan-mag pie, if you like,” quietly 
remarked one of her victims. 

WHAT HAD HE DONE? 


A GENTLEMAN gave a letter of introduction to 
a student of music about to visit Leipsic who 
wished to put himseif under the instructions of 
Professor X., a famous teaeher in. that city. 

Upon the student’s return home the gentleman 
asked : 

** How do you like the professor 

“Oh, wonderfully! He gave me fine lessons ; 
but he is a verysingularman. He kept praying 
all the time he was teaching me.” 

“Praying! Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Well, while I was playing he clasped his 
hands, lifted his eyes to the ceiling, and kept 
saying : 

“Great heaven! what sin have I committed 
to deserve this punishment ?’ ” 

Mrs. Naa won't believe in physiology. She 
maintains that whatever the book may say her 
husband is a cold-blooded animal. —Judy. 

THE VERY THING. 

Te sort of vessel in which our soldiers will 
voyage if they happen to be wanted—Traunsports 
of joy. —Judy. 

WANTED to 


9 


know—How many perches go toa 
—dJudy. 

A LITTLE ANECDOTE. 

THERE was once upon a time an elderly gen- 
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tleman who had paid attention to one young lady 
and then married another younger lady, and 
when, at the christening party, nurse said to the 
former: 

“Oh, miss, ain’t he the living image of his 
dear pa?” 

She replied: 

“ Yes, he certainly is very much like his father 
—without a tooth in his head !” —Judy. 


SLY. 


Ir is commonly supposed that the principle on 
which a London omnibus attendant is selected 
is to choose the man to conduct a’bus who does 
not know how to conduct himself. —Judy. 


THE NERVOUS GROOM. 


Parson W. was the Congregational minister 
at A——two or three generations ago. 

On one oceasion he was called on to marry a 
rustic couple. 

According to his custom, he began with: 

“ Please join your right hands.” 

The groom, a little confused, lets go his grasp, 
and with his left hand takes the bride’s 
right. 

“Your right hands! Please join your right 
hands!” 

The groom thinks a moment, lets go his grasp 
again, and, turning ‘around, seizes the bride 
with both hands, her right with his left, her 
left with his right, and exclaims : 

“ Now I’ve got her!” 

CITY LEGGES. 


Ar the Mansion-House dinner given last 
week to the money-magnates of the city, the 
Lord Mayor, in proposing the toast of “ Lords 
and Commons,” and coupling the former with 
Lord Dartmouth, observed, incidentally :— 

« Lord Dartmouth’s ancestor, Thomas Legge, 
was mayor of London in 1541, and was the first 
to whom the Crown had granted the title of 
‘Lord’ Mayor.” 

Evidently then in this case the Crown gave 
he city a Legge up. It was not setting “a 
'eegar on horseback.” ‘ Necessitas non habet 





Legges,” and has not had since they rose from 
the Mayoralty to the Peerage. —Punch. 
STATISTICS 
Spreits.—The spirits consumed in England 





in 1877 was 12,177,716 gallons; in Scotland 
4 2 48, 528, and in Ireland 4,244,945—a total of 
2 1,189 gallons, “ as beverages. only -? Com- 

red with 1875 and 1876 this is an increase in 
i gland from 11,868,052 and 11,626,651 gallons, 
and in Scotland from 4,807,638 and 4,853,051 
rallons. In fis land we are happy to record a 
substantial decrease from 4,688,872 gallons last 









year; but, in I pite of this decrease in Ireland of 
443 gallor there is an increase for the 
Kinedom of 202,815 gallons, or an increase in 
Ma wiand & colina of 646,242 pea over 


jast year. 





GEMS, 

How many persons have been ruined by a 
ty words, uttere din haste and without 
. A moment’s reflection showed them 
their folly, and brought repentance ; but it was 
too late. 

We should no more Jament that we have 
grown old than the husbandman, when the 
bloom and fragrance of spring have passed 
away, should lament that summer or autumn 
has come. 

Tue great difference between the young and 
the old is this: the young have the world before 
them, while the old are behind the world. 

Ir is impossible to make people understand 
their ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to 
perceive it ; and, therefore, he that can perceive 
it, hath it not. 

Never refiect on a past action which was done 
with a good motive, and with the best of judg- 
ment at the time. 











Man wastes his mornings in anticipating his 


afternoons, and wastes his afternoons in regret- | 


ting his mornings. 





A SAILOR’S STORY. 


Myr home was on the mountain side, 
[ ne’er had seen the sea, 

But ev’ry tale of ocean life 
I read most eagerly. 


I learned the songs the sailors sung 
About the “ deep, blue sea,” 

And said, that when I crew a man, 
A sailor I would be! 


hex’s face grew pale; for her 
ihe ocean had no charms, 
And she would wake with shivering 
dread 
And fold me in her arms. 








I was not strong and stalwart 
Like my brothers, Rob and Jobn, 
And so they planne oa a scholar’s life 
For me the youngest one. 


They would go out into the world 
And win their daily bread, 

While I with mother should remain 
And stand in father’s stead. 


I studied much and studied long, 
Lest I should give them pain, 
And in that time I learned to love 

My little neighbour, Jane. 


I loved them all, and yet my thoughts 
Were « As rv of the sea; 

By day, by night, awake, asleep, 
‘T heat a its melody ! 


And then, I think, my brain grew 
wild, 
And I could bear no more ; 
I fled, nor stayed my feet until 
I heard the ocean’s roar. 


I loved them all, and yet I left 
Vithout a parting word, 

And sailed the sea exultingly 
As any uncaged bird. 


We traded much from port to port, 
And much I found my gain, 
** And soon I shall go home,” I said, 
«* And marry little Jane.” 


How shall I tell what followed, 
Of storm and wreck at sea ? 
How shall I tell of long, long y: 

Of sad captivity! 
I reached my mountain home at last, 
A weary man and worn, 
Unknowing and unknown, I sat 
In the cot where I was born. 


A stranger's fire was on the hearth, 
And none a welcome gave, 

For Rob and John were far away, 
My mother in her grave! 


Jane was a thrifty farmer's wife, 
With children ut her knee; 

I would not mar her happiness 
With any thought of me. 


I stood, gar, at her door, 
She vw nited d my command ; 

I humbly asked a little bread, 
And took it from her hand. 


she pitied me, and she was kind ; 
W hat could I ask for more ? 

And with a murmured word of thanks 
I left her cottage door. 


My hope is now upon the wave, 
Naught else remains to me; 

And when this wasted life shell onde 
Bury me in the sea! ’. H. 


“SS 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





GrawAmM Breav.—One quart of warm water, 
one cup of yeast, one cup of molasses, two cups 
of wheat flower, one teaspoonful of salt; stir in 
Graham flour sufficient to make a hatter the 
smallest trifle stiffer than for pancakes. Allow 
it to set over night, then dissolve one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, stir in thoroughly, and bake 

Oup Fasntonep Caxe.—Two cupfuls sugar, 
one cupful butter, three cupfuls flour, one-half 
cupful sour milk, one-half teaspoonful soda dis- 
solved in it, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one-half 
teaspoonful cloves and allspice, one-half tea- 
spoonful nutmeg, two cupfuls raisins, one wine- 
glassful brandy. 

SREAKFAST Diswns.—Put in a stew-pan three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, a little grated 
tongu pepper and salt. When quite 
hot, put in four eces, well beaten, stir all the 
time until the mixture becomes quite thick 
Have ready a slice of bread toasted and but- 
tered, spread the mixture on the toast, and send 
it to table very hot. 

Han ‘'osst.—Melt in a stew-pan a small 

tter till it is browned a little. Put 
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piece of } 


inas much finely-minced ham as will cover a 
large round of buttered toast, andadd as much 
gravy as wv bt make it moist. When quite hot, 








stir in quis with a fo rk, one egg. Place the 
mixture over " the toa: st, which cut in pieces of 
any shape you may fancy. 

CABINET Prope B at one quarter of 
pound of butter and one.and a half pounds 
sugar to a cream; then the beaten yolks of five 
eggs, one-half cupful good milk; then one-half 
pound of sifted flour sprinkled in .aiternately 
with the whites of five eges. At the last, one- 
half pound of raisins (seeded). one quarter 
pound of currants well-washed and dried (dredge 
the fruit well with flour before mixing in), then 
one-half of a lemon, juice and rind grated; put 
all into a buttered mould, and boil two hours 
and a half, or longer. Serve hot with cabinet 
sauce. 

Capinet Savce.—Rub one cupful sugar and 
one tablespoeonful of butter well tovether, then 
the well-] vaten yolks of four eves, the 

1on and half of the grated peel, one ter- 
spoonful of cinnamon ; beat all well together for 
ten minutes, then adk l one wineglassful of wine ; 
set it on the stove and let it get hot, but do not 
boil it; stir continually while heating; pour it 
over the pudding. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Cantrornta has 3,800,000 fruit trees and 
36,090,000 grape vin 

Mons'rzr Srare—Foop or Sea Fisu.—A 
gentleman in Scotland sends the following :— 
* Amonest other fi »3 which came to our baits, 
my daughters caught wpon their long line a 
weivhinge 152lbs. Inside the skate v 
weighing 14lb., and inside the cod! 
weighing abont one pound. As 
inside the plaice, no doubt the flat fish took ) 
bait first, and was afterwards swallowed by the 
cod, who in his turn was swallowed by the 
skate. e 

EA Seri rs.—The. givantic whale 

tased in Fy rary la in the Gulf of Taranto, 
Italy, has ‘te subjected to a critical examina- 
tion by lrofessor Capellini, who, in a 
lately published, states it as his « pinion that the 
whale is a species hitherto mw iknown to sciene , 
and he has named it Balsena tarentina, in allu- 
sion to the locality of its capture. 

UNAPPROPRIATED LAND IN THE UNITED 
Srarrs.—It has been ascertained from st:tis- 
tical data that there are now over 2,800,000 farm 
labourers in the United States who do not own 
a foot of land, while in the Red River Valley 
alone, inside the limits of the land grant to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, there is now 
at least 1,000,000 acres of Government lands 
that can be taken as homesteads for the mere 
cost of settlement and the payme nt of rn 
dollars for United States Land Ofiic 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Venrontca.—1. In the Trades Department of the London 
Directory there is a list of tinfoil manufacturers, from 
which make your selection, then apply for prices, par- 
ticulars, &. 2. It would not be advisable to check the 
perspiration save by avoiding as faras convenient large 
cuantities of hot liquids, tea, soups, or other articles of a 
diaphoretic tendency. 

CirMentiIna Gracr.—l. “To get thin” abstain from 
Lread, butter, milk, sugar, beer, and potatoes, take any 
meat but pork, any fish except salmon—no champagne, 
no port, no pastry, but fruit is allowable. Take plenty of 
out-door exercise, if necessary abridge gradually the 
hours of sleep, and adopt energetic mental and physical 
cmployment. 2. Flushing of the face is probably due to 
indigestion, which may be removed or alleviated by exer- 
cise and regular, judicious diet. 3. Brush the scalp fre- 
quently. There are many lotions recommended for the 
head to excite the growth of the hair, one of which is a 
preparation composed of two drachms of tincture of 
eantharides, two ounces of eau-de-cologne, and ten drops 
each of oil of lavender and rosemary. 

J. H.—There is nothing to pay. Cast the advertise- 
ment in the usual form and it will be inserted in due 
course, 

An Intersstrep Reaper.—l. Among the accepted 
methods of making ginger-beer may be cited the follow- 
ing: a. Lump sugar, oue pound; Jamaica ginger, well- 
bruised, one ounce; cream of tartar, three-quarters of an 
ounce; two lemons, sliced; boiling water, one gallon. 
Macerate with frequent stirring, ina covered vessel, until 
‘barely lukewarm, then add of yeast one and a half or two 
ounces to keep it in a moderately warm situation, so as to 
excite brisk fermentation ; next day rack the liquor and 
strain it through flannel; work for another day or two 
according to the weather, then skim or again strain, put 
into bottles and wire down the corks. b. Loaf sugar, 
five pounds ; lemon juice, one gill; honey, quarter of a 
pound; bruised ginger, six ounces; water, five gallons. 
Boil the ginger in three quarts of the water for half an 
hour, then add the sugar, the juice, and the honey with 
the remainder of the water ob strain through a cloth; 
when cold add the white of an egg and two drachms of 
essence of lemon ; after stuuding three or four days bottle 
it. c. Poura gallon of boiling water over three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf sugar, one and a quarter ounces of 
Sliced ginger and the peel of one lemon ; when milk-warm 
add the juice of a lemon and a spoonful of yeast. 4. A 
very common sort is made with half to three-quarters of 
© pound of moist sugar to the gallon of water and flavoured 
with a little coarse ginger, 2. All the back numbers of 
‘Tue Loxpon Reaper are in print and may be had from 
the office. The first number was published just fifteen 
yearsago. 3. For the age five feet two inches is a very 
fair height. 

A. J. D. V.—Your best plan would be to consult a re- 
spectable solicitor. We cannot offer a useful opinion 
under the circuinstances. 

Criytrz Crannournr.—It is possible there has been a 
misprint. We cannot give any other explanation of the 
matter as it stands. 

Dinan E.-—1. Early hours and the maintenance of good 
general health with frequent local bathing may minimise 
the growth of crow’s-feet, which are the concomitant of 
old age, either mature or premature. 2. If you are thin 
why not be content to remain so, and thus escape many 
inconveniences to which stout flesh is subjected ? See 
unswer to *‘Clementina Grace’ about gettine thin. 
Should you at any time have nothing better to do than 
build on adipose tissue you will probably find yourself 
getting fat with satisfactory rapidity, unless Nature has 
positively denied you the power. 3. Curling fluid: Gum 
arabic, finest white, one ounce; moist sugar, good, half 

in ounce ; pure water, three-quarters ofa pint. Dissolve. 
To the solution, when cold, add of rectified spirit two 
finid ounces; corrosive sublimate, powdered, six grains ; 
aal ammoniac, powdered, six grains; the last two being 
dissolved in the “ spirit’’ before admixture. Lastly, add 
enough water to make the measure.one pint, with alittle 
esprit de rose, eau-de-cologne, or eau-de-lavande to scent 
it. The hair should be moistened with the fluid before 
putting it in papers or twisting it with the fingers. 
.. ¥. Z.—Itis, as you surmise, a popular belief that 


oo 
parish of Stepney, but it is nevertheless an error for 
which there is no foundation in law, 


~ | a view to matrimony. 





ms born at sea (in English vessels) belong to the | spond with two young; gentlenisn. 


Snort RirtE and Sworp Baronrt, riflemen, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies, Short Rifle 
is twenty-five, medium height, fair, cood-looking. Sword 
Bayonet is twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes. Respon- 
dents must be twenty and twenty-five, short, and fond of 
mnusic. 

TuRco and Bronzo, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with 
Turco is twenty-three, medium 
Bronzo is 
They 


height, fair, hazel eyes, fond of chiltiren. 
twenty-two, tall, dark, blue eyes, fond of music. 
must be abont twenty. 

M. A. S., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of aloving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-four, dark, and 
loving. 

Nexutz, Torrre, and Eret, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
tomatrimony. Nellie is twenty-one, tall, dark, and of 2 
loving disposition. Tottie is of mediam height. fond of 
homeand children. Ethel is dark, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home. Respondents must be between twenty- 
eight and thirty-six. 

Art::cvr F. and Gres, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with twoyoung ladies. Arthur F. 
is handsome, fair, tall. Geese is fair, good-looking. Must 
be about twenty, medium height. 

Jacs, Harry, and Avperr, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three tall-young ladies. Jack is nine- 
teen, good-looking, medium height, auburn hair. hazel 
eyes. Harry is nineteen, dark hair and eyes. Albert is 
eighteen, medium height, browa hair, blueeyes. Respon- 
dents must be about eighteen. 


THE SILENT WOOER. 


Werk it well if her smile should brighten 
As she marks my fevered air, 

Just a moment my heart to lighten 
Of its torturing load of care ? 

Ah, no! If she reads the wherefore 
Of my paller, unrest, and pain, 

Better still from far, like a cold, white star, 
Show naught but her calm disdain, 


Yet I love her, alas! how madlr, 
And, of all at her queenly cail 
Who simper and sigh so gladiy 
For a look or a word let fall, 
Feels she ever such pure devotion 
Of spirit and mind and heart 
As mine, as mine, which is all divine, 
Though it worship in stealth apart ? 


But, alas, what whispereth to me 
To find ’neath her proud repose 
A kindness at times—to undo me, 
Or to make, or to mar, who knows ? 
Last night, when I turned ber music, 
And she saw how my strong hand shook, 
Did no tremor creep in her song’s rich sweep P 
Was there never a start—a look? 


And again, when I saw her crushing 
Her bouquets with a listless air, 

My little moss-rose lay brushing 
Alone in her raven hair. 

There were jewels at throat, ear, and bosom, 
Lut no other flower she wore; 

And she must have known, from my beds alone 
Such roses had come before. 


How the costlier blooms it cheapened 
_As it blushed in the shadowy hair! 
And methought that her own cheek deepened 
As my dazed look sought it there. 
But so many hovered to flatter— 
The rich, the proud, and the gay— 
May it not have chanced that ber favour glanced, 
Another and fairer way ? 


Howsoever it be, ’twere better 
She should know of my jealous pain, 
Just a space my heart to unfetter 
Of its torturing, clinging pain, 
Better far the outspoken passion 
That must shock or entrance her ear, 
Than the death-in-life of this haunting strife 
Between passion and hope and fear, N.D. VU. 


Evrurne B., thirty, tall, dark hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a gentleman about her own age, tall, 
loving. 

New. and Kater, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Nell is eighteen, medium 
height, light hair, light blue eyes. Kate is nineteen, tall, 
dark hair and eyes. 

Sranker Braixs and Jrs Hatwtarps, two sailors in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Spanker Braijls is twenty-one, dark hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and music. Jib Halliards is twenty- 
five, black curly hair, blue eyes, fond of music and danc- 
ing. 

T. F. and B. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. T. F. is of medium height, 
auburn hair, blue eyes. B.G. has light hair, dark eyes, 
and of medium height. 

S. T. F.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, dark, 
medium height, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
fond of home and music. 

R. F. and K. F., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two ladies. R. FP. is twenty-two, hazel eyes, tall, 
fond of home. K. F. is twenty-four, medium height, 
good-looking, dark eyes. 

Saran, eighteen, fair, tall, would like to correspond 


with a seaman in the Royal Navy with a view to matri- | 
} mony. 


Syprm and Hirna, two friends, would like to corre- 
Sybil is nineteen, 
fair, blue eyes, medium height. «Hilda is eighteen, blue 
eyes, medium height, fair. 





A. G.L., tall, nineteen, of a loving disposition, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a viewto matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, brown hair, dark eyes, fond of home and chil- 


ren. 

Cxuara and Lovir, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Clara is twenty, medium 
height, light brown hair, blue eyes, loving, fair, fond of 
home. Louie is twenty-one, fair, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and children; tall, good-looking. Re- 
<p og must be fond of home, of loving dispositions, 
tall, dark. 

Herrriz and Gentry, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Hettie is twenty-one, fair, medium height, blue eyes. 
Gerty is nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of home. 

L. M. G., twenty-two, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
would like to correspond with a lady with a view to 
matrimony. Respondents must be of a loving disposition, 
fond of musie. 

Apa, twenty-two, brown hair, of a loving disposition, 
wishes tocorrespond with a gentleman about twenty-four. 
She is thoroughly domesticated, and.fond of home and 
music. 

Marr and Newz, two friends; would like to-corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Mary is eighteen, tall, 
good-looking, hazel eyes. Nellie is seventeen, fair, tall, 
blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music, and of a loving 
disposition. 

Mavcp and Mituiy, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Maud is eigh . 
dark brown hair and blue eyes. Milly is eighteen, dark 
hair and eyes, Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-five. 

K. B. and M. B., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two ladies. K. B. is twenty-two, dark hair, blué eyes, 
fond of home an@ children, good-looking. M. R. is 
<veuly-O8m dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, 
‘air. : 

Josrru W.., thirty, tall, dark, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a ng lady about the same age 


residing in or near on. 

K.N. V., twenty-one, tall, light hair, blue eyes, loving, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be about twenty-two, 


fond of home. 
CoxumunicaTions RECEIVED: 
. Lian is responded to by—E. C., twenty-two, rather 
air. 


Frost Friar by—Jemima G., twenty, medium height, 
blue eyes, fond of home and children. 

Lire .Liaxt by—Belle, fond of home, of a loving dis- 
position. 

True Pivur by—Dora, eighteen. 
; 8. B. by—E. J. 8., seventeen, 
air. 

A. E. F. by—Hettie D. 

Wititrs by—Manud, twenty-one, medium height, fond 
of home and children, thoroughly domesticated, and 
good-looking. : 

Watrer by—Alice, twenty-one, brown hair and eyes, 
fond of home. 

Ricuanp by—Emmeline, twenty, tall, fond of children, 
domesticated. 

Lizzie by—D. D. 

Macare by—R. H. 

Leronarp by—L. M., eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes. 

Poor Deck by—Carrie, fair, good-looking, fond of chil- 
dren and dancing. 

, Laura by—Harry 8., twenty-five, fond of home, and 
‘air. 

HELEN by—J. A., twenty-two. 

J. A. by—Josie, twenty-four, medium height, light 
brown hair, id eyes. 

A. S. by—Nellie, nineteen, dark brown hair and eyes, 


fond of home. 
P H. W. D. by—Edith L., sixteen, tall, good-looking, and 


ark. 
X. Y. Z. by—Ellen, thirty-four, grey eyes, and hand- 
some. 

CuaRLiz by—Sylvia, twenty. 


———s 


medium height, and 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Taz 
LonpoN Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonnon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirr and Fasuron, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Everynopr’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


*.* Now Ready, Vol. XXIX. of Tue Lonpoy Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


giles the Tittz and Inpex to Vol. XXIX., Price One 
enny. 


NOTICE.—Part 182 (Mar.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence 
Post Free Eightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Taz Lonpon Reaper, 3:34, Strand, W.C. 


t.+ W > eannot undertake to return Rejected Manu. 


| scripts. A they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 


Tetaim copies. 
London; Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Smitu & Co, 








